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Better Public Relations 
with School Publications 


By 
BENJAMIN FINE 


Powr six of the White House Confer- 
ence on Education called for a continuing 
interest in American schools. It asked the 
nation’s educators, administrators, lay citi- 
zens, and parents generally to continue 
their interest in the public schools long 
after the conference itself shall have become 
history. 

Public relations cannot be achieved by 
a magic wave of the academic wand. Nor 
can it be secured by the use of panaceas. 
Good public relations depends upon sound 
policies and practices. But even those school 
systems that have good programs may find 
that the public does not understand what 
they are doing. And, not understanding, 
the public expresses fear or distrust. 

The obvious ways to reach the public 
are through the radio, television, and news 
paper. The techniques of using mass com- 
munications are not dificult to master, if 
the will to do so is present. However, more 
than techniques are needed. A deeper un- 
derstanding of the role of public relations 
in education must be developed. 

I do not intend to discuss the value of 
public relations to schoolmen. That thesis 
has been explored frequently in the past. 
At this time I want to consider the impor- 
tance of the school publications in the 
general public relations program. Through 
publications, printed words become per- 
sonalized messages to parents and the pub- 


lic. They help develop public understand 
ing and support—the two indispensable 
requisites of better schools, In the broader 
sense, publications are the ambassadors of 
good will. Hundreds of school publications 
are the 
school systems and education department. 


issued from nation’s many local 
These publications give the reader a first 
hand view of the schools, their problems 
and their programs. 

Unfortunately, educators too olten are 
unable to do a good job in the held of 
publications. Whether they are small four 
page leaflets, or de luxe editions of the 
annual the publications deserve 


The 
basic purpose is easily expressed: to tell the 


report, 
careful consideration and attention 


public what is taking place in the schools 
And to tell it in language that will be both 
interesting and informative. No matter how 
many publications may be issued—and some 
of the larger school systems put out scores 
of journals, leaflets, booklets, and reports 
each deserves the greatest amount of re 
search and study. Each publication should 
be written for the specific public that is to 
be reached. It is not enough to publish a 
report. Publications should be written so 
that they will be read. Of what earthly 
value is an unread booklet or report? 
Among the most popular types of publi 
cations, as found in a recent study of 200 
school systems that Dr. Vivienne Anderson 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 


The public has to be informed on the 
public schools in these times of rising 
educational costs, expanding curricu- 
lums, and zooming enrollments. Other- 
wise, the public may not enthusiasti- 
cally pay the extra money through 
taxes to make good schools better. 
Good publications are the meat of an 
effective school public relations pro- 
gram and they must be so written that 
they will be read, What to do to make 
school publications effective is the basic 
question in this article. The author is 
the education editor of the New York 
Times and an associate editor of The 
Clearing House. 





of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment and I made, were these: the annual 
report, the house organ, the handbook, the 
promotional and campaign publication, the 
financial report, the student publication, 
the parent-teacher leaflet, and the curricu- 
lum report. 

The study showed that the problems most 
frequently mentioned in the preparation of 
the publications are these: (1) Lack of suf- 
ficient funds. (2) Lack of adequate profes 
sional staff to do the job. (g) Lack of clear 
cut objectives as to what the publication is 
to accomplish. (4) Inability to interpret 
school problems and practices to the public 
in a way that the nonprofessional can un- 
derstand readily. (5) Lack of time to do the 
job that is needed. 

How can these problems be overcome? 
The answer is not easy. It will take an un- 
derstanding school superintendent and a 
sympathetic school board. It will also take 
more money than is now often available. 
More than these, though, it will take a 
know-how on the part of a school’s person- 
nel. The answer will school 
boards recognize that school publications 
are powerful instruments in the crucial 
struggle for better schools. 

Unfortunately, huge sums are wasted 
on poorly prepared manuals, reports, and 


come when 


May 


brochures. In the long run, it will be eco- 
nomical to spend more money on these 
publications and to develop higher stand- 
ards than exist in many school systems to- 
day. 

The study of 200 school systems shows 
that publications are really the heart and 
soul of a sound public relations program. 
This is role of the 


not to minimize the 


newspaper, radio, or television. The publi 
cations, with their limited audience, and 
the mass media, with their vast potentials, 
are both essential. Probably the five most 
important benefits of school publications, 
as reported by the administrators, are these: 
(1) They create better understanding of 
the schools by the community. (2) They 
help orient new teachers or new parents 
coming into the school district. (4) They 
improve morale of teachers and parents. 
(4) They bring about greater pride in 
schools, which leads to greater financial 
support. (5) They develop a greater degree 
of sympathetic understanding of the school 
problems. 

I am convinced that better public rela- 
tions will develop as the publications are 
improved. School systems attest to this state 
ment. For example, the public school sys 
tem in Battle Creek, Michigan, makes this 
observation: “Our publications have helped 
bring about a spirit of co-operation and 
understanding among students, teachers, 
school administration, school board mem 
bers, parents and the rest of the com 
munity.” 


And the Philadelphia school system puts 


it this way: “The publications keep think 
ing alive. They give the staff a sense of 
participation and importance. They keep 
our viewpoint current.” 

The benefits that come through good 
publications outweigh the hard work re 
quired or the money involved. A high 
priced publications editor does not have to 
be hired. Teachers, administrators, or edu. 
cators can master the techniques involved 


in getting out presentable publications. 
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Here is a suggested program to create a 
sound basis for a good publications policy: 
The school administrator and the board of 
education should co-operate in planning 
publications. The cooperation of staff 
members and laymen should be enlisted to 
work closely on the publications program. 
Enough money should be spent on publi- 
cations to make them worthy of the edu- 
cational profession. 

This is not an easy assignment. To pre 
pare an outstanding publication will re 
quire originality, a thorough understanding 
of the educational developments, and hours 
of difficult technical work. I have not re- 
ferred to the routine, technical needs of 
getting out a publication. Anyone who has 
dummied up an issue or tried to crop pic- 
tures to blend into a story knows how dif- 
ficult it is to get a good-looking magazine, 
report, or brochure. 

Certain elementary rules should be fol- 
lowed in the preparation of a school publi- 
cation, For example, publications should 
be written in direct, vivid, simple language; 
should tel! their story without excess verbi- 
age; should avoid “pedaguese”; should be 
carefully written for the audience for which 
they are intended; should look attractive 
enough to be picked up and actually read; 


Leadership 


Educational leadership reaches its greatest height 
in the classroom teacher. The teacher is the key 
person in the classroom learning situation and he 
influences, as well, the out-of-school learning of 
children and youth. The kind of person he is and 
the relations he has with people determine the 
quality of the living that goes on in the classroom 
Administrators, supervisors, and all the vast array 
of persons connected with education justify their 
positions only insofar as they help the teacher build 
resources in himseelf—resources in terms of under- 
standings, skills and attitudes which will make him 
a better person and a better teacher, They have 
responsibility to provide a climate in which thy 
teacher is released to do his best, where he can feel 
secure and confident in himself, where he can live 
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and should use attractive display heads, 
good artwork, and more than one color 
when possible. A publication that cries out 
to be read and taken home is reasonably 
certain of success. 

Publications are mighty povent weapons 
in the over-all public relations program. 
Used judiciously, they can help sell a bond 
issue, get support for a reading clinic, or 
raise teachers’ salaries, so that administra 
tors can bid on the open market with other 
communities for beter teachers. Publica 
tions alone won't do the trick. Combined 
with the other public relations media, how 
ever, they can prove extremely valuable. 

But they must be prepared to attract both 
the eye and the mind of the reader. If the 
potential reader is not moved to look at 
school publications, to read them, and to 
react to them, they serve no purpose. The 
writing and design of publications should 
be aimed at inspiring the professional staff 
to think, and the lay public to come to the 
support of the schools. The publications 
can help build greater community under 
if 
properly written, they can lead to bigger 


standing and support for education 


and better coverage of school news and 
events in the press and on radio or televi 
sion. 
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creatively with children and arrange 
situations through which the teacher can deepen 
the understandings, sharpen the skills and develop 
the attitudes emential to artistry in teaching; to 
provide adequate facilities and materials that will 
further learning 

The kind of climate in which the teacher oper 
ates determines to a large extent the kind of living 
that goes on in the classroom. The understandings, 
skills and attitudes he has made a part of himself 
are reflected in his relations and his ways of work 
img with children and youth, The physical condi 
tions and the things with which he has to work 
contribute to the scope and quality of the learning 
experiences. Beanasp J. Lowspate in Educational! 
Leadership 


youth; to 





THE CONTENTED CORE 


By JAMES E. FRASIER 


UNnpousTepLy No pHase of secondary edu- 
cation, especially as it applies to the junior 
high school, has received more attention 
in recent years than the often “cussed and 
discussed” core curriculum. Storms of con- 
troversy caused by the adoption or non- 
adoption of some type of reorganized cur 
riculum involved administrators, 
teachers, boards of education, and students. 
Citizens’ groups ranging all the way from 
local affiliates of the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools down to the 
so-called National 


have 


Council of Education, 
monster-minded by Allen Zoll and his ilk, 
have taken sides in the controversy. Some 
educators have foolishly believed a core cur- 
riculum to be the panacea; its severest 
critics have somehow adopted the notion 
that “core” epitomizes all the wrong they 
see in public education and must be elimi 
nated at any cost. 


Obviously, neither extreme position is 
tenable, The core curriculum in any of its 
forms is neither the cause of all troubles 
nor the cure for them 


It must be admitted, 
however, that the “core” has been less well 
received by the public than by the profes 
sion. In general, most lay writers have 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The junior high school has been the 
scene of some sharp controversy because 
of the core program. What is a core 
program? How different is it from the 
more traditional subject-matter empha- 
sis we were used to? Under what con- 
ditions is a core program desirable? 
These are some of the questions that 
the author writes about effectively. He 
is assistant professor of education, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College at Stillwater, and a leader 
in the junior high school movement 
in that state. 





tended to be critical. In many instances 
these criticisms have been based mostly on 
lack of knowledge and fear of a new idea. 

There has also, however, been some hon 
est questioning of the wisdom of many 
existing and proposed core curriculum pro 
grams. Intelligent, informed lay persons 
and interested professional workers have 
raised a number of issues which anyone 
contemplating these reorganized curricu- 
lums must face. Among the questions most 
frequently posed to those favoring a type 
of core program is, “But what do you 
study?” Unhappily, the answer is too often 
a vague one. Surely, this is not necessary. 

What do you study? An examination of 
a number of core curriculums has led this 
writer to the conclusion that many of them 
do not contain enough content that is suf 
ficiently challenging to be worthy of the 
time spent. Thus, the thesis of this discus 
sion is a simple one: If educators, parents, 
and students are to be reasonably contented, 
most core programs must have more and 
better identified content. In other words, 
it may well be that we need a more “con 
tented core.” 

Nor does this mean that we should forget 
the student. Perhaps one of the most foolish 
arguments which has ever held sway in 
American education concerns itself with 
whether we should teach children subject 
matter. Richard Meade, writing in the 
September 4, 1954, issue of School and So 
ciety, has made an especially intelligent 
analysis of this situation. He concludes that 
the question “Are you teaching subject mat 
ter, or are you teaching children?” should 
be changed to, “Are you so utilizing subject 
matter that children are attaining suitable 
educational objectives?” There is no reason 
why this logical position should not apply 
to any form of core curriculums. 
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Core programs have only two universal 
characteristics: (1) they are taught in a block 
of time longer than the traditional single 
period; (2) they encourage teacher and 
pupils to draw from more than one of the 
traditional “subjects” in planning their 
work. Research has shown about four ma- 
jor types of core programs, ranging from 
those in which the traditional subject- 
matter boundary lines are kept severely 
drawn, to problems-of-living-centered cores 
in which the traditional subject-matter lines 
are completely obliterated. 

Modern psychology teaches us that the 
mind is not an apartment house with a 
suite for the social studies, two-room units 
for most other areas, and not even an effi- 
ciency apartment for arithmetic. In the light 
of this knowledge, it is only sensible to put 
together for study those things which will 
profit by the union. All core curriculums 
allow and encourage such practices, Many 
worth-while experiences in social studies, 
science, and language arts have been cor- 
related, and each has profited by being 
studied in conjunction with the others. 
This can be believed in. The core curricu- 
lum, like all curriculums, is designed to 
teach like all others, it 
teaches children something, whether that 


children; and, 


something is recognized or not. There is 
no reason to believe that both things can- 
not be done simultaneously and done well. 
A sensibly conceived core program offers 
perhaps the best way yet devised for teach- 
ers to use subject matter so that children 
attain suitable educational goals. 

The problem often lies in the apparent 
unwillingness of some core programs to ad- 
mit relationship with earlier forms of cur- 


riculum organization. In an attempt to 


break those everlasting unflexible bound. 
aries they fear, core teachers and adminis- 
trators often attempt to disregard subject 
matter itself. This is not only foolish, it 
cannot be done. 

The textbook-tied, subject-bound teacher 
has never been right. But a core program 
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has subjects and textbooks, too. Even those 
students in 
moved farthest from 


core programs which have 


the traditional sub 
ject-area grouping of experiences write 
sentences using nouns, verbs, and adjectives 
Regardless of the amount of emphasis that 
the core teacher puts on giving students 
practice at participating as citizens, a rea 
sonable amount of information and under 
standing is included. We teach children, 
yes, children something 
Surely, a fair share of the something learned 


by children in any school under any cur 


but we teach 


riculum organization can be recognized as 
a part of the disciplines of science, history, 
geography, and mathematics among others 
In a number of existing core curriculum 
programs, the traditional content is present 
and almost unchanged by the reorganiza 
tion. In the most radical departures the 
subject matter, like the “matter” of physics, 
is changed, but it cannot be destroyed, 

If, then, subject matter can be reor 
ganized but not destroyed and such is the 
assumption here, it is unwise to proceed as 
though the core program had done away 
with all subjects. The answer may very well 
lie in a shift of emphasis. It seems logical 
to conclude that core teachers and students 
must be conscious of both major goals 
teaching children and learning something 

The plea of this article is as simple as 
its thesis. As core programs are planned 
by the day, by the week, by the semester, 
by the year, and in terms of the total scope 
and sequence of the program—the needs of 
the pupils and the worthiness of what they 
study must both be considered. 

On the basis of what we know about hu 
man growth and development and the way 
people learn, it is logical to conclude that 
the core in one of its existing forms holds 
much value for any secondary school, The 
core is an excellent form of curriculum or 
ganization. It puts wise emphasis on pupil 
needs and interest, but a core, too, has 
content. That content 


ignored. 


should not be 





Let the Pupil Do for Himself 


By JEAN WELLINGTON 


“VexmMonr TRADITION is based on the 
idea that group life should leave each per- 
son as free as possible to arrange his own 
life. This freedom is the only climate in 
which (we feel) a human being may create 
his own happiness. Nobody else can do it 
for him.’ The final sentence in this quota- 
tion may be worthy of special consideration. 
Upon brief examination it seems self-evi- 
dent. “Of course,” we say, “no one can 
make a person happy except himself.” 
Attempting to thrust such a truth aside, or 
indeed to circumvent it, is as useless as at 
tempting to catch a rainbow. Yet have we 
elected to ignore this simple truth in today’s 
schools? 

Historians often lament loss of the fron 
tier tradition, the robust desire to act for 
oneself, the strong man on his own, fight 
ing for and winning a sense of inner happi- 
ness. With the passing of the frontier, they 
say, the American changed; today he no 
longer stands alone battling his own way. 
But where does this idea leave Fisher's 
statement, “Nobody else can do it for 
him”? Have parents and schools attempted 
to assume an impossible role—that of striv 
ing to do it for him? is the mourning for 
the passed frontiersman justified, or have 


human nature and human experience not 


outgrown Fisher's homely description? 

I wonder times the word 
current literature. 
Note, here, the contrast to Fisher's words, 
“as free as possible to arrange his own life.” 
Everywhere one reads of what the schools 
must provide for the youth and children of 
today's “troubled world,” the quoted words, 
1 suspect, being a kind of apology for an 
overemphasis upon providing. I have not 
counted the number of the 


how many 


“provide” occurs in 


instances of 


*Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Vermont Tradition 
(Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1953), p. 8 


word, or one of its synonyms, but as | 
thumb through several textbooks and peri- 
odicals on education, | come upon it fre- 
quently. 

Here is one: “We must provide better 
teachers if our children are to benefit from 
their education.” And another: “Better 
school buildings must be provided even if 
towns are forced to consolidate against 
their wills.” And here are two pleas to pro- 
vide better equipment, in one place audio- 
visual, in another scientific. Everywhere | 
read, “Provide for the needs of youth!” 
Provide more diversified curriculums, more 
and better activities, more and better guid- 
ance, more and better remedial facilities, 
more and more space, more testing, more 
work opportunities, more liberal arts in 
secondary schools, and so on. Educators 
seem obsessed with the notion of providing 
and and offering everything 
bigger and better than ever before. 

If | should ask “Why?” I suppose I 
should receive one of two reactions, Either 
I should be told politely that such provi- 
sions yield better education (which would, 
of course, be no answer at all) or I should 
be silenced in the quickest manner availa- 
ble. But I merely ask “Why?” because I 
wonder if we “provide” as though we were 


bestowing 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


We think this article makes oo 
that needs to be made. Teachers should 
not do for pupils what they can nor- 
mally be expected to do for themselves 
We should not coddle, coax, wheedle, 
shelter, or overprotect them. Let them 
stand on their own without nervous 
mothering. Strong words? Not accord- 
ing to the author, who is on the faculty 
of the department of education, Tufts 
University, Medford, Massachusetts 
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attempting “to do it for him,” forgetting 
or bypassing Emerson's observation that 
“though the wide universe is full of good, 
no kernel of nourishing corn can come to 
him but through his toil bestowed on that 
plot of ground which is given to him to 
till.” 

Furthermore, I fear that the youngsters 
being educated may conclude from our 
multiple provisions for them, “The schools 
provide everything, yes; apparently nothing 
is too good for us. If we can't find what we 
need in all this, we must be pretty hope- 
less.” 

Let us consider the first grader, six-year- 
old Francie. In drawing at a big easel with 
some other youngsters, she has grabbed a 
crayon from the littl boy nearest her 
When she is mildly reprimanded, she im 
mediately scribbles over the drawing, ruin 
ing it. 
Francie to learn what is to be provided for 


It is the wise teacher who helps 


her but, equally important, where the line 
is to be drawn. “I will always help you to 
have the crayon you want when it is your 
turn, Francie. I will always help you to 
have your share equally with the others. I 
will always help you to find your place in 
doing things with the others. But I cannot 
make you feel happy about it. That you 
must do for yourself.” 

Someone may argue that although a 
teacher fails to verbalize the last part of 
the above, she implies it. I am not at all 
convinced that an immature mind catches 
the implication. I am not at all certain 
he does not feel subconsciously, “She does 
all this for me, and it’s supposed to make 
everything all right. There must be some- 
thing wrong with me that it doesn't.” Only 
by carefully expressing her idea can a 
teacher feel any certainty that a youngster 
will comprehend it 

Of course happiness is an indefinable 
term, and as Fisher says, it may not be the 
main purpose of life, though its pursuit is 
a natural human right. However, we all 


hold some similar ideas of what it includes 


THe Purim Do ror HImMser 


Ra! 


—a sense of being right and doing right, of 
achieving and feeling success, of knowing 
security and good relations with others 

and this happiness we covet for the chil 
dren. 

hearts we know that all 


Yet in our 


the fine curriculums, remedial work, un 


derstanding teachers, guidance, and ad 
justed learning in education cannot procure 
it for them. We know that they must grasp 
onto their own lives, clutch hard and long, 
and pull up and up. Are we not inflicting 
upon them untold harm either by pre 
tending we do not know this, or by for 
getting that we once learned it—the hard 
way? ’ 

Then there is Frank, who is sixteen. He 
is caught stealing money from someone's 
locker. The good school immediately moves 
into action. It provides counseling to help 
Frank understand his need to steal, reme 
dial work if he seems to be compensating 
for poor achievement, home visits to talk 
with the parents and to aid them if they 
need it, parttime work after school and 
Saturdays so that Frank will have money 
and thus less need to steal, even psychiatric 
help if he seems to be moving toward 
kleptomania. And does a helpful teacher 


“Look, 


boy, it's up to you. We offer you all this 


say something like this to Frank? 


help, but no one or no thing is going to do 
You 
something out of this help. You and only 
No kernel 
of corn will come to you except through 


it for you and only you can make 


you can make yourself happy 


your own toil.” Someone certainly needs 
to say it. 

I do not, of course, oppose anything be 
ing offered to youngsters, though more does 
not necessarily equal better. However, good 
teachers, school buildings, equipment, and 
the like should mean 


better education if 


the purpose behind the giving is questioned 


and made clear, thus ruling out the unin 
tended implication that if a student makes 
nodding acquaintance with the facilities of 


the school, his happiness is assured. 
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It seems that the classroom teacher, even 
more than the administrator and the spe- 
cialist, is the key to de-emphasizing the 
quantity and quality of provisions for stu- 
dents. When a youngster feels cross or un- 
happy or left out or angry or mean or ex 
periences any other emotion which indi 
cates a general misery, the wise teacher 
will first demonstrate that he understands 
the feeling. “You feel angry about this, 
Mary.” Or, “Not being able to do it makes 
you cross, Bob.” 

Secondly, when the opportunity arises in 
the everyday experience of the class, the 
teacher will point out the benefits from the 
fine labs and books and charts and gym- 
nasiums, These two approaches will set the 
stage for letting the youngster recognize 
that the teacher knows how much depends 
upon each child's own initiative. 

Finally, the teacher must be like the 
mother who herself suffers for her child's 
bleeding knee, exclaiming, “Oh darling, if 
only Mother could have the pain!” That 
is, the teacher needs to demonstrate that if 
he could he would desire to give happiness 
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and a feeling of being right to each young- 
ster; but at the same time he must indicate 
firmly that he cannot. “I can't help you to 
feel happy again, Mary. I can’t make you 
feel right about what you do, Don. If I 
could, of course I would, but you know, 
don't you, that only you can do that part?” 
And it needs to be uttered aloud, clearly 
and carefully. 

Perhaps we should attempt to revive our 
belief in the pioneer spirit, the climate of 
freedom, where, in the words of Walt Whit 
man 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to the open road, 

Healthy, free, the world before me, 

The long brown path before me leading wherever 
I choose 

Henceforth I ask not good-fortune, | myself am 
good-fortune, ... 


As teachers we must assist every individual 
youngster to understand that he is his own 
master, saying and explaining at every op 
portunity that what is provided may help 
produce, but cannot alone produce, his 
happiness, that “nothing can bring you 
peace but yourself.” 


On a Literary Censor 


By Jacos C, Sotovay 
Brooklyn, New York 


This monument lies on the chest 


Oi one who tried to be 


A chancellor in matters that 


Pertained to purity. 


His life he spent in eager search, 
In subtle, devious ways, 

To ferret out the hinting word, 
The Anglo-Saxon phrase. 


Rest snugly, censor, far from books, 
In quiet unabated, 

Surrounded by the earth and clay 
Which you so deeply hated 





School Camping and Your Resources 


By HERBERT F. K. KLINGER 


Has any epucator NOT heard of school 
camping? As an idea, outdoor education 
under school sponsorship has enjoyed wide- 
spread acceptance. Yet in all probability 
you have rejected as presently impossible 
any serious consideration of suc h a program 
for your school. Surprisingly, a brief look 
at the facts may reveal resources within 
your school and community to initiate a 
program in school camping now. 

School camping, with roots in Europe 
and programs in over thirty states, has been 
called one of the significant educational 
developments of the mid-century. However, 
for most school administrators, harried by 
an unprecedented number of immediate 
problems, school camping is still in the 
the distant 
horizon.” Popular misconceptions are par 


conversational stage “on 
tially responsible for such attitudes, School 
camping does not require elaborate facili 
ties or great financial outlay, nor should it 
be confused with a twelve-month school 
year, 

When we investigate the programs of 
over 200 well-established and successfully 
that school 


operating programs, we find 





EDITOR'S NOTE 
Some articles in The Clearing House 
describe a good practice, tell a m4 
or express a viewpoint. This article, 
however, is mainly informational. We 
think it is a sort of Pathé News on 
school camping. It told us much that 
we didn’t know, and we hope you will 
read it to decide whether you agree 
with our reaction. The data are based 
on the author's study of the financing 
of school camping, which he conducted 
three years ago while a student at 
Teachers College, Columbia. He is 
now a teacher of social studies at 

Mount Vernon, New York. 





camping is. not an idea for the future 
These programs have grown out of an im 
mediate need, in a simple, natural way, and 
are enthusiastically endorsed. They are 
based largely on local initiative and re 
sources. Children naturally seek the out of 
doors, which are a perfect medium for 
learning and creative group experiences 
he trend toward recognizing the out of 
doors as a proper environment for certain 
learnings takes on great meaning as schools 
face the challenge of meeting the needs of 
these changing times. 

Major deterrents to the more widespread 
growth of school camping are: (1) the 
mythical monster of finance; (2) the ques 
tion of qualified leadership; and (4) the fear 
of overextension 

Recently 148 school-camping administra 
tors were asked how important was the 
problem of finances in starting their pro 
gram. A majority, 67 per cent, replied that 
financing was not a problem, while only 
14 per cent indicated major financial difh 
culties. Most of these programs started by 
using available community resources and 
the services of many interested groups 

Every locale will, upon investigation, 
offer numerous site possibilities. Most pro- 
grams use public lands, and some others 
lease organizational facilities. Only a very 
few have found it necessary or desirable to 


f 


(Based on 148 school camping programs, 
nine using more than one site) 


Responses 
Items 


Sources of Campsites 
| 


Public lands 
Leased 
Owned 
Donated 
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own their sites. Besides the advantage of 
availability, the use of public lands has 
many other desirable aspects, including the 
opportunity for conservation study through 
qualified resource people. 

Numerous groups have been found eager 
to support an educational venture of this 
nature. In this day it would be only ap- 
propriate to encourage local assistance. The 
most consistently helpful groups have been 
P.T.A.'s, civic organizations, and youth 


Groups Hapful in Starting Programs 
in School Camping 


(Based on 148 programs) 


Responses 
Items 


Board of education 

Student campers 

State government 

Parent groups 
County government 96 ‘ | 
Federal government 

Civic organizations | 
Interested individuals 


——— 





Foundations 


service agencies. The beginning program, 
in a co-operative enterprise with the com 
munity, may enjoy such backing as supple- 
mentary to any available government funds 
and to whatever support may be a contri- 
bution from the board of education. 
Leadership for school camping is avail. 
able in abundance, and awaits only admin- 
istrative initiative. Many younger teachers 
today have both enthusiasm and a back- 
ground of practical experience in the out 
of doors. In addition to the use of inter- 
ested teachers, volunteer leadership is re- 
ported as being quite satisfactory in most 
programs. This includes student teachers, 
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Composition of Volunteer Leadership 
(Based on 123 programs) 


Responses 
Items 


Teachers 

Student teachers 
College students 
Parents 

Community volunteers 
High-school seniors 


college students, parents, community vol 
unteers, high-school seniors, and resource 
persons. 

Starting a school camping program need 
not involve risk or disruption to the es 
tablished school program. The difference 
between educational theory and practice 
is that theory is simpler except in outdoor 
education. Such a program by its very na- 
ture is naturally inspired, and may have its 
roots in a small beginning. From field trips 
and outings it is a simple step to extend 
the classroom further. 

As a young educational trend, school 
camping must grow out of community 
need, acceptance, and co-operation. There 
are many resources to which a school ad- 
ministrator might now turn for a practical 
beginning. The nature of such an under- 
taking assures interested leadership. Nu- 
merous references offer details of program 
ing. 

There is much to commend school camp 
ing as worth while. It offers meaningful ex 
periences for the child and satisfies needs 
still unmet by much of modern education. 
The children are ready and surrounded by 
all of the necessary resources. It means in 
volvement in creative education at its best. 





Editorial 


Challenges to Public Education 


€Four challenges confront public education today. They are the challenges of economy, 
ethciency, understanding, and unity. The first two challenges come largely from the out 
side and are being forced upon educators as they seck to meet the requirements of a 
rapidly expanding school population. The demand is growing for more economy and 
greater efficiency in educational operation, and it comes from those who wish to improve 
public education as well as from those who do not. The second two challenges come 
mainly from within. They are the demands for better understanding and greater unity 
by the profession. These last two challenges hold promise of increased support for public 
education, if they are properly met. All four challenges, however, must be faced as 
educators seck to meet the needs of today's schools and of tomorrow's children 


€The first challenge of more economy in education stems largely from the high costs 
of current educational services and facilities which the “stockholdertaxpayer” is com 
pelled to bear. There are three pressures in the struggle to secure school monies through 
the tax dollar 


€One is the increasing competition for the tax dollar. During the past two decades there 
has come the wide expansion of governmental services, with new agencies claiming their 
“fair share” of the tax dollar. The schools now are getting proportionately less than they 
did before. Furthermore, the increased costs of school services, coupled with the internal 
competition between various levels of education, make the struggle intense. A second 
pressure is found in the tendency to enlarge class sizes. Here, by the addition of “one 
or two” pupils to a class, a board of education can “solve” its terrific growth problems 
without “increasing the budget.” A third pressure is in school housing, where there are 
frequent demands to reduce or limit facilities. This would compel schools to function 
with substandard buildings, services, and equipment. 


€The second challenge is the demand for greater efficiency in school operation. This 
calls for better utilization of the staff, school plant, and services. The careful studies made 
in industry along this line have caused many citizens to become conscious of this aspect 
of administration. Educational leaders are charged with the responsibility of providing 
more efficient school management. Teachers, too, are obligated to co-operate in efficient 
classroom operation. 


€Wise use of staff in the operation of a school is necessary. Encouraging teachers to be 
come more “guidance minded,” “activity conscious,” and “community related” is in line 
with sound educational purposes. It tends, however, to place an additional load upon 
the shoulders of an already overburdened staff. These increased activities and services 
challenge the administration and staff to study carefully the many noneducational, 
clerical, or even bookkeeping duties which frequently are imposed upon the teachers 
The tendency to monopolize the teachers’ time in such routine work constitutes a serious 
problem of internal management. Furthermore, such overburdening creates resentment 
toward the administration, develops unhappiness among the staff, and encourages criti 
cism from the public. 


€The scheduling of classes is another area in which there can be greater efficiency, and 
which might lead to better use of the teachers’ time, more flexible course offerings, and 
more activity experiences. Studies of the master schedule’ by interested educators have 
provided a number of significant experiments in developing a more efficient school day 


* For a score of illustrations, see “What Guiding Principles Make for Retter School Schedules,” 
Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, April, 1955 
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In these new schedules many of the extraclass activities and student services are included 
within the formal school day, providing for maximum use of the total teachers’ time 
and full student participation. 


q Moreover, the use of some of the modern mechanical devices, from duplicating machines 
to audio-visual equipment, might well enable the school and its staff to do a more com- 
petent and efficient job. Slightly expensive at first, these machines will pay for themselves 
manyfold as they release the staff for more professional activities. 


q The age of automation is at hand in the form of the Second Industrial Revolution. The 
need to automate arises when there are large-scale operations and rising costs of materials 
and wages. Although born in industry, automation holds promise of possibilities in many 
other phases of modern life, including education.? The horse-and-buggy philosophy of 
some educators is seriously challenged by this ultramodern industry. Forward-looking 
educators will explore all that automation has to offer our large “industry”—the public 
schools, The wise use of technical facilities may provide for a more efficient school opera 
tion at less cost 


qThe third challenge is the need for better understanding, both within levels of the 
profession and among parents and laymen in the community. There is misunderstanding 
among the different segments of educational organization: elementary, secondary, and 
higher education. With little factual evidence, the weakness of students continues to be 
charged against the preceding school unit. Improved articulation among the various 
segments can be achieved by better understanding of one another's purposes and program. 


{in school-community relationships, the effort of educators in taking their schools into 
the community and bringing the community into the schools is making for better under. 
standing on the part of the laymen. In this way human and material resources latent 
in every community are developed and exploited to the best interests of all. It is an 
encouraging sign, generally, when parents and public become increasingly interested in 
their public schools. In thousands of communities across the nation, where parents and 
public join hands with the professional staffs of their schools, mutual understanding 
usually leads to better education. The full potential of lay-professional co-operation can 
be realized only when there is adequate understanding of the needs and program of the 
public schools. In this development, the educator must take the lead. 


€The fourth challenge comes entirely from within, where the need for greater unity 
rests with the profession itself. Economy and efficiency, as well as understanding, can be 
fully achieved only through the combined efforts of a united profession. Great strides 
have been taken in this, but more needs to be done. No longer can educators indulge in 
the luxury of internal dissensions, divided interests, and jealous prerogatives. When 
special interests within segments of the profession quarrel among themselves for selfish 
ends, it seriously affects the cause of public education. Those opposed to public educa- 
tion welcome these divisions and exploit them to the disadvantage of the public schools. 
The time demands a profession which presents a united front, which displays unity in 
the support of its organization and program. A profession of a million educators, united 
in purpose, can be a potent force in improving the educational services to the nation. 
Each special group may retain its particular interests, but on broad principles and prac- 
tices there must be co-operative agreement and joint action. The profession cannot be 
soundly economical, wisely efficient, or broadly understanding, unless it is firmly united! 


—Freperic T. Sure 
Visiting Professor of Education, 
University of the Philippines 





*See the sy i “Aut tion and America’s Cultural Future,” Planning Section, School 
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Executive, December, " . 





Problems and promise of secondary education in 


THE PHILIPPINES 


By ANTONIO ISIDRO 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS of 
the American occupation of the Philippines 
is the organization of the public school 
system and the development of the English 
language. Hardly had the smoke of battle 
faded away when the American soldiers 
began to teach the Filipino children the 
meaning of democracy and the use of the 
English language. Immediately after the 
termination of the Philippine-American 
War, the conquerors organized the public 
school system patterned after their own. 
Primary classes were established and sec- 
ondary schools were authorized to be or 
ganized as early as 1goz. For the lack of an 
established pattern of organization due to 
the change of sovereignty, the American 
administrators adopted the four-year sec- 
ondary school, It was a bold experiment in 
human understanding. 

Lacking in teachers who knew English 
and handicapped by a total scarcity of in- 
structional materials and textbooks, the 
American school authorities made every 
effort to meet the problems. Teachers were 
imported from the United States of whom 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Here is another in the series on edu- 
cation in other lands. People in our 
country have a deep interest in the 
Philippines. After all, we gave them 
the opportunity to be independent and 
we helped to counsel them on the de- 
velopment of their system of schools 
This is an authoritative article because 
the writer, who received his doctorate 
from the University of Chicago, is dean 
of the college of education at the 
University of the Philippines, Manila. 





the first group came to be known as the 
Thomasites. They were the first torch 
bearers to carry and spread the gospel of 
democratic institutions and 
understanding. Textbooks and 
tional prepared by 

authorities for American children were 
requisitioned in the United States. Hence 
during the first two decades of Philippine 


international 
instruc 


materials American 


education Filipino students learned more 
of the culture, heroes, songs, and geography 
of America than of the Philippines 

The primary objective of American edu 
cation was to prepare the Filipinos for 
citizenship in a democracy, In the prosecu 
tion of this objective, the American edu 
cators believed that the effective 
method was to develop English as the com 


most 


mon vehicle of communication. It became 
the paramount concern of the school sys 
tem therefore to teach the English lan 
guage although the teachers and pupils had 
to carry on the teaching process in a lan 
guage which the learners could little under- 
stand. By rigid regulations and strong de 
termination, the school system succeeded in 
developing English as one of the official 
languages of the Philippines today 

The early curriculum of the Philippine 
secondary schools was predominantly aca 
demic in character. It emphasized the 
English subjects and gave some offerings in 
social studies, sciences, and mathematics. 
This curriculum was designed to prepare 
the students for admission to the colleges 
and universities. While the curriculum was 
admittedly college preparatory in character, 
it likewise served a vocational purpose. The 
change in the political status of the Philip- 
pines and the need for the English language 
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in the government offices, business, indus- 
try, and the schools boosted the importance 
of this language. In meeting these demands 
the secondary school provided the skill 
which was necessary for securing employ- 
ment at that time. But this demand could 
not continue indefinitely, After three dec- 
ades it became apparent that the prospects 
for employment of those who knew how to 
speak and write English were slim. In 1931, 
therefore, the Bureau of Education experi- 
mented with a curriculum in which voca- 
tional subjects were added to the academic 
courses then in operation. This curriculum 
was found satisfactory, and alter World 
War II the so-called “general curriculum” 
was adopted as the standard pattern for 
secondary schools, 

At present the general secondary-school 
curriculum requires 844 periods of 40 
minutes each daily, Like the curriculum in 
most American schools, it includes courses 
in English, mathematics, sciences, social 
studies, and physical education. In addi- 
tion, however, it also requires the Filipino 
language, Spanish, as well as a limited 
vocational course for boys and some home 
economics for girls. Besides the general 
high schools, there are several types of 
secondary schools such as the trade, agri- 
culture, rural, academic, and commercial. 

The Philippine secondary-school system 
is made up of public and private institu- 
tions. In 1955-1956 there were 1,619 high 
schools—g59 public and 1,260 private. The 
enrollment consisted of 218,942 students in 
the public high schools and 361,375 in the 
private schools, or a total of 580,317. In 
the public schools more than 80 per cent 
of the students are enrolled in the geneval 
curriculum, whereas the private high 
schools are almost totally academic. 


Problems 


One of the great problems of Philippine 
secondary schools is the lack of adequate 
financial support. While the public ele 
mentary schools and the state colleges re- 
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ceive annual appropriations from the na- 
tional government, the public secondary 
schools depend for their operation mainly 
upon the wition fees paid by the students 
and a meager contribution from the pro- 
vincial governments. These 
contributions are not even regular; they 
depend upon the willingness of the pro- 
vincial officials. The situation is even worse 
in the case of the private schools. Whereas 
the public schools get some assistance from 
the provincial coffers which is used to sup 
plement the proceeds from tuition fees, the 
private schools depend solely upon the tui 
tion fees collected from the students. The 
results are reflected in the inadequate facili- 


govern ment 


ties of many science courses and in a dearth 
of instructional materials and of library 
books. 

Another problem that confronts the 
secondary school is the obvious deficiencies 
of its products both in preparation for 
higher education and in the skills for voca- 
tional work. Available statistics show a 
large percentage of failures in the colleges 
and universities which is traceable to the 
inadequate preparation in the secondary 
schools. These deficiencies are attributed to 
the effects of the war and the reduction in 
the period of schooling in the elementary 
school, The hostilities prevented the regu 
lar attendance of many students, and after 
the war the schools had to undergo a 
period of rehabilitation. As a result of mili- 
tary operations, many school buildings were 
destroyed, libraries were burned, and 
teachers were killed. The schools were 
forced to operate with the minimum facili- 
ties while the classes were conducted in 
makeshift or rented buildings, and the stu- 
dents had practically no textbooks. The 
Education Act of 1940 had reduced the 
period of schooling of the elementary 
school children from seven years to six. The 
resultant abbreviated sessions, 
coupled with large class sizes, contributed 
to the general deterioration of the present 
products of secondary education. 


school 
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The secondary school today is also being 
critized for its inability to contribute effec- 
tively to the economic development of the 
country, which is considered a serious prob- 
lem in this period of nation building. 
Thousands upon thousands of high-school 
students complete their secondary-school 
courses every year without possessing any 
vocational skills for gainful employment. 
Many high-school graduates constitute a 
dreg on society and are increasing the army 
of unemployed. Unable to go to the uni- 
versities or secure jobs, secondary-school 
graduates are becoming social problems 

Another problem of secondary education 
is the oversupply of teachers. As a result of 
the organization of many teacher-training 
colleges to meet the unprecedenied demand 
for teachers after the war, the number of 
graduates of teachers colleges far exceeds 
the needs of the secondary schools. The 
oversupply of secondary teachers is creating 
a problem of professional unemployment 
and personal frustrations on the part of the 
teachers and teacher applicants. It will 
take some time before the supply can be 
adjusted to the demand for secondary- 
school teachers. 


The Promise 


One of the bright aspects of Philippine 
education is the general awareness by the 
Filipino educators and laymen alike of 
the weaknesses of the present secondary 


schools. The highschool teachers and 
school superintendents are re-examining 
the secondary schools and are expressing 
deep concern for improvement. In work- 
shops and seminars they discuss frankly the 
weaknesses and strengths, the deficiencies 
and excellencies of the present system. The 
Board of National Education, which is the 
policy-making body for the national system 
of education, is making a thorough study 
of the secondary schools. The public in 
general fully realizes the ineffectiveness of 
the present system and is clamoring for im- 
provement. As long as the people are con- 
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scious of the inadequacies and the prob- 
lems that confront their schools, there is 
hope that sooner or later solutions will be 
found. 

About three years ago a study was made 
of the financial support of the secondary 
school as part of the total financial pro- 
gram. This study resulted in what is now 
known as the Foundation Program for the 
Philippine Schools. The foundation pro 
gram provides, among other things, for an 
increase in the real-estate tax, which is ex- 
pected to be used primarily for the exten- 
sion and improvement of the secondary 
schools. The secondary schools may become 
tuition free with the adoption of the foun 
dation program. It will enable many youths 
of high-school age to continue their educa- 
tion and will improve the facilities of the 
public high schools. A bill embodying these 
provisions of the foundation program was 
the Philippine 
three years ago. It is hoped that it will re 
ceive approval in the very near future 


introduced in Congress 


There are also some cities which are pro 
viding larger shares of their budgets for 
the support of secondary schools. The city 
of Manila, for instance, has announced re 
cently its intention to make secondary edu 
cation free by abolishing the fees charged to 
the students, With economic improvements, 
many provincial governments are giving 
larger shares of their income to the sup 
port of public secondary schools, The as 
sistance given by the United States govern 
ment to some religious schools as part of 
the reparations for damages caused by the 
war is contributing to the improvement of 
the buildings and the facilities of these 
schools. The economic development of the 
country, which is progressing at an ac 
celerated speed, will contribute eventually 
to the betterment of the secondary schools 

To improve the high-school program, the 
Bureau of Public 
ducting a series of seminars and workshops 
in the strategic regions of the country. In 
these seminars the curricular offerings are 


Schools has been con 
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carefully evaluated and some instructional 
materials are prepared. They bring to- 
gether the teachers and administrators en- 
gaged in secondary education. For example, 
recently the public secondary-school princi- 
pals were convened for a month to thresh 
out their problems, to re-examine their cur- 
riculums, and to evaluate their activities. 
Not long ago, hundreds of private sec- 
ondary-school principals and registrars met 
for three days to help solve their common 
problems. 

For some years now, the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Schools and the University of the Philip- 
pines have been conducting experiments to 
find ways and means of improving the sec- 
ondary schools. In the province of Pangas- 
inan, an experimental high school was or 
ganized by the Philippine government with 
the assistance of the UNESCO mission. The 
experiment aims to develop a curriculum 
which is intimately tied in with the needs 
of the community. Instead of the standard 
curriculum which provides for identical of- 
ferings for all students in four years, this 
experimental high school offers a curricu- 
lum which provides for common learnings 


and differentiated studies. After a period 


of general education in the first two years, 
the student may elect a curriculum which 
will prepare him for a vocation or fer 
studies in the colleges and universities. 
Another experiment is going on in two 
other provinces, seeking to co-ordinate the 
offerings and facilities of the general high 
and the trade school. 
The students of the general high school, 
after completing the academic require- 
ments, may go on to the trade school for 
more intensive training in vocational 
courses or remain on for further academic 


school vocational 


work leading to college. 

The University of the Philippines or- 
ganized a preparatory high school which is 
designed primarily to prepare the students 
for the professions. As a substitute for the 
vocational courses, it has a course in the 
integrative arts which aims to explore the 
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interests and aptitudes of the students. The 
curriculum of this school requires more 
units in English, in sciences, and in mathe- 
matics than are provided in the existing 
schools. Supplementary to the social studies, 
the students are required from their fresh- 
man year to participate in educational 
tours. The tours are intended to acquaint 
them with the beauty spots and historical 
places in the different parts of the country. 

There are also experiments of varying 
objectives and types conducted by the pri- 
vate schools. 

What promises to be a major forward 
step in secondary education is the revision 
of the secondary school program adopted 
by the Board of National Education. In 
the revised educational program, the stu- 
dents are given common learning in the 
first two years and specialized studies in 
the higher years. Academic subjects and 
vocational courses are provided for all, 
with a provision that those who will stop 
after schooling will be given more voca 
tional courses while will 
tinue in the colleges will be required to 
take more courses in English, sciences, and 
mathematics. The vocational courses are to 


those who con 


be adapted to the needs, resources, and de 
mands of the locality. The school admin 
istrators are given ample freedom to de 
termine the vocational 
courses which are needed in the particular 


and introduce 
locality so as to make the school an effec- 
tive agency for economic development. The 
secondary school, furthermore, is organiz 
ing intensive guidance programs to deter- 
mine the interests, abilities, and aptitudes 
of the students. 

The Philippine secondary schools face 
tremendous problems; but with the realiza- 
tion of these problems, as well as the co- 
operation of educators and the support of 
the Philippine government, there is every 
hope that the schools can contribute more 
effectively than ever before to the educa- 
tional and social developments of this new- 
born republic. 





Your Classroom Reflects You 


By JOHN H. TREANOR 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Again we have the _ well-turned 
phrase and dry wit of our frequent 
contributor to The Clearing House. 
He is master of the Francis Parkman 
District of the Boston public schools, 





ROOM DECORATIONS 


YOu DON'T ro Be a Ph.D. in fine 


arts to have an attractive classroom, but 


HAVE 


you do need a little judgment. A room 
doesn't have to be either a dusty desert or 
a bargain basement—there’s a happy me- 
dium of good taste, discreet display, with 
some dramatic sense of color and form and 
a focal point of interest here and there. 
The very best are pupils’ 
papers, tastefully arranged and pinned 


decorations 


down with a thumbtack in all four corners. 
(Professional visitors in February, by the 
way, take a dim view of papers dated Octo 
ber 17.) 

Next in order come elegant (the classicist 
will appreciate the meaning)—elegant pic 
tures, which in this age of wonderful color 
are so readily at hand. The railroads, the 
airlines, business houses, and large corpora- 
tions all vie with one another in produc 
ing striking advertisements. Just look at 
the magazines! And from the point of view 
of classroom decoration, these pictorial 
manifestations of modern life are made to 
order. 

Make your own picture library and 
guard it with your life! Your colleagues 
are ruthless entrepreneurs—don’t ever 
think you'll get back that view of Pema- 
quid Lighthouse and the white gulls play 
ing the sea against the sky. And asking for 
that picture of the California fruitlands is 
tempting fate and a beautiful friendship 
with the gal next door. 


You might remember, too, that your 
classroom reflects you. If you wear all the 
jewelry in the top bureau drawer, your 
room will probably look like a rummage 
sale. If you dress neatly and attractively 
(and they can go together), probably the 
classroom that 


quality which Horace painted so neatly 


will possess indefinable 


simplex munditiis. Any liberal arts grad 


can interpret the phrase. 


THE 


ONE OF 


PEACHER LAST YEAR 


THOSE SUPERANNUATED CRONES 


who doesn't know the first thing about 
teaching! You wonder how in the world 
your class could have spent from Septem 
ber to June in Room 11 and been taught 
so little. So you try some long division 
What's a trial 


divisor to them or they to Hecuba? Spell 


Did they ever hear of it? 


ing! penmanship! even poiiteness and obe 
dience! Just like a foreign language! What 
in the world did she teach them? 

Gently, friend. Meditate on your sins 
and remember one inexorable truth: in a 
few short months you yourself will be the 
teacher last year. Hence, if your pupils 
cannot do problems, be grateful for their 
enthusiasm. If they cannot 


write, enjoy 


their singing. If the dates of history are 
meaningless, enter with alacrity into their 
square dancing. Then go to work. 

If the truth were known (or better, if 
you knew how to discover it), your pupils 
probably experienced a pretty good work 
out last year. Chances are they labored long 
and assiduously-as did the teacher. They 
know more than you think they know. They 
left in June, well mannered, loyal, and 
docile (by the way, look up the meaning of 
“docile”; it may give you a useful clue to 
your own procedure), What you don’t know 
or perhaps have forgotten—pupils forget 
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quicker than they learn, the long holidays 
of the summer are a fallow time, and, un- 
less you arouse them when school resumes, 
they are content to browse and ruminate. 

In short, you are by no means starting 


from scratch. Your pupils are already the 


beneficiaries of how many years of careful 
tutelage-—one, five, seven? Who can enu- 
merate the toilsome responsibilities that 
have been assumed, that are now passed 
on to you? 
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So instead of complaining about the 
teacher last year and all the things you 
think she didn't teach your class, tremble 
Just 
teach the ninth grade, don’t imagine for 
a minute that the eighth-grade teacher is 
one cut below you. For teaching is a joint 
responsibility—and you have your own row 
of pumpkins to cultivate. And good pump- 
kins make good pies, just as good eighth 
grades make good ninths 


for your own duties because you 


A ‘Teacher Is Puzzled by His Own Children 


By A. S. FLAUMENHAFI 


Brooklyn 


I read the other day about an accomplished 
writer who reads his pieces to his wife, His friends 
and his reading public respond with smiles of en 
joyment and admiration to his wit and brilliance 
but his wife does not even stop running the vacuum 
cleaner to listen 

I know a doctor whose own kids (in private) will 
“I bid 
them drink citrus juices when they have colds and 

lot.” 


plores, “but do you think they heed me? They're 


not take his advice on how to get well 


to avoid certain foods and to rest a he de 


just as likely to say: ‘Listen, pop, just because you're 
allt’ 
theyll harbor colds for weeks which they might 


a doctor doesn't mean you know it And 
otherwise have gotten rid of in days.” 

I take some consolation from the above cases for 
the fact that my own children don't take too kindly 
to my comments on their English themes or the 
reports on the books they are reading 

“What do you think of this, dad?” my daughter, 
a high-school senior, will ask 
ing paragraph of a book review she’s doing for 
school 

“Well,” I'll say to one of my own 
students, “1 like that, But I think 
you could make it even more effective if you bound 


And 


and reads the open 


as I would 


this, that, and 
it all together with a strong opening sentence.” 
I'll give an illustration 


“But, dad,” she'll shudder, “that’s s corny!’ 


, New York 


I'll swallow the insult with: “No doubt you'll be 


able to work out something more original—but 
that's the idea!” 

In contrast, when I tender similar advice to stu 
dents in school, they act on it, having learned that 
teacher knows a little something about this matter 

which is his specialty 

Again, | have a ton who recently obtained a BS 
degree and is now working for a master’s degree 
In the course of his studies he's written scores of 
papers, which he invariably has asked me to read 
As is my wont, I've praised what was praiseworthy 
and offered suggestions for making the papers “even 
better.” 

The praise my son has lapped up 


The sug 


gestions, however, he has followed—if at all—with 
reluctance 

Carlyle said it: “A prophet is not without honour, 
save in his own country and in his own house.” 
And this particular prophet would like to know 
why! Why will children in the classroom hearken to 
a teacher's words not only on the course of a study 
but also on human relations and carry those words 
back to the home and quote teachers to parents 
while teacher's own offspring will do as much by 
their own school mentors but not by their own 
parent-teacher? Are children allergic to parents? If 
so, what can a willing parent-teacher do to allay the 


allergy? 





She Taught Me Tolerance 


By AMY 


Wuen I was younc, I carried words 
around in my mind, the way a chipmunk 
carries beechnuts in his cheeks. I fondled 
words as some children fondle marbles or 
smooth stones. Whenever I heard a new 
word or phrase that impressed me, I 
“pocketed” it. Then for days I turned it 
over and over, getting all the delicious 
sensation out of it. 

The family laughed at me—or worse—be- 
cause I went about muttering. In spite of 
their taunts, I kept right on adding excit- 
ing bits to my vocabulary and forming 
quite intense feelings both for and against 
certain things I heard said by those around 
me. 

I remember almost sensuously the hon- 
eyed delight of Coleridge’s beautiful lines, 

Till clomb above the eastern bar 


The hornéd Moon, with one bright star 
Within the nether tip 


The joy of sound and image was always 
there for me. To walk out into the or- 
chard and look up at the tiny crescent low 
over the russet apple tree was to bring it 
back in equal force. 

But there were other words in which I 
did not delight, words that were tinted 
with fear or hate or shame. Sometimes there 
were words unfortunate enough to have 
double connotations—both good and bad. It 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The effect of good teaching is seen 
both in and out of the classroom, Here 
we have an illustration of the part 
played by a teacher in oBecting the at- 
titude of one pupil, The incident did 
not occur in the classroom but as a by- 
product of teaching. It is a true story. 
The author is a teacher of English in 
the Hamburg (New York) High School. 





GLAZIER 


was through an experience with such a 
word that | learned from my high-school 
English teacher a first lesson in semantics 
and acquired the beginning of tolerance. 

The church our family attended was 
shepherded in my early years by a Scotch 
minister whose pronunciation was strongly 
Gaelic. The deity as proclaimed from the 
pulpit each Sunday was a distinct “Gawd.” 
As an adolescent I was highly religious, 
and my ideas of “Gawd” were both intense 
and personal. 

There was, however, another word for 
the deity which I was to learn before I 
left this highly emotional stage. This word 
was “God.” It was never so pronounced in 
church or Sunday school. In fact, when | 
first heard it—in most unpleasant circum 
stances—I did not even know what it was 
I heard my father say it one Sunday morn 
ing 


clared with unaccustomed venom regarding 


“She's a god-damned witch!” he de 
one of our close female relatives. I was not 
supposed to hear him, but I did. 

“God,” I thought. Was that right? Or 
was it “dog’’? I soon had myself so com 
pletely confused that I had to resort to the 
dictionary. What I found only confirmed 
my discomfort. It was “géd,” and it meant 
the same as Gawd, but when my father said 
it he was swearing. 

I had taken the Commandments 
quite literally; I would never use the word 
“god.” I put it far back in my mental cup 
board. Sometimes I heard it repeated, but 
in our community it was definitely a swear 
word, and I skirted it carefully in my own 
thinking as one circles a patch of unpleas 
ant mud. 

The discovery of the second word for 
the deity did not really trouble me appre 
ciably, however. There were other words I 
knew which were “not nice.” They played 


Ten 
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little part in my mental life—until the day 
when Amy Cutler, my English teacher, took 
me to task over a quotation in my junior 
prize-speaking essay. 

The contest was an annual affair, open 
to third-year students only. The prize was 
a fivedollar gold piece. Everyone in the 
class had to write an original essay, and 
the six best essays were delivered publicly 
in the highschool auditorium. My sister 
had won the contest two years before. | 
was expected to follow in her footsteps. But 
while I was admittedly the best writer in 
the class, I was not a good speaker. Still, I 
might have won a brief glory if it had not 
been for the one unfortunate word and the 
havoc it played with my preparation. 

The subject I took for my essay was 


“Words.” The essay, when I had completed 


it after much turmoil, was simple but well 
phrased. It dealt chiefly, as I recall, with 
language in poetry, wandering happily 
through several romantic quotations from 
Shelley and Longfellow and coming to a 
quite didactic ending in a verse from my 


mother’s 8 rapbook: 


Boys flying kites haul in their white -winged 
birds; 

You can't do that way when you're flying 
words 

Thoughts not expressed will sometimes fall 
back dead, 

But God himself can't stop them when they're 
said. 


I was an insufferable adolescent in those 
days. There had been trouble between Miss 
Cutler and me over the writing of the 
essay, but she had borne patiently with my 
obstinacy and procrastination, and the 
speech was finally ready to be learned. Two 
weeks before the contest we began practice 
sessions in the auditorium where the con- 
test would be held. 

I was a slip of a girl, some ninety pounds 
with my shoes on, and I was very shy, be 
sides. I had the typical highschool girl's 
whisper in the presence of teachers or 
strangers—though I could undoubtedly yell 
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loud enough in the corridors. We spent a 
lot of time trying to build up my voice to a 
volume which could be heard at least half 
way back in that tremendous theater, which 
held perhaps five hundred when it was 
filled to the doors. Miss Cutler would sit 
way back in the last row under the bal 
cony, with the essay in her hand, while I 
strained to shout at her from the platform. 
Memorizing was no chore. I soon knew 
every syllable. 

I was no speaker. Besides lacking a 
voice of due proportions, I had no stage 
presence. I got jittery just from standing 
on the stage, looking into the rows of empty 
seats. I did not like to think what it would 
be like to see them filled with faces. But I 
worked, for once, Mother had 
invited our cousins from Smith College, 
and Mother 
wanted to impress Cousin Ralph, and I 
knew she was counting on me to be a credit 


to the family. 


valiantly 


they were coming always 


The rehearsals went on, and I thought 
we were progressing quite well. I could ex 
pound the whole fifteen hundred words 
without prompting. My voice, pushed with 
all the vigor I could muster, got back under 
the balcony at least some of the time, Miss 
Cutler's black eyes looked generally pleased 
when I stepped down from the stage after 
practice. 

Then one day my complacency was vio 
lently snapped. My teacher had been work- 
ing for a general effect; now she set out to 
polish the rough spots in my performance. 
As I came to a resounding conclusion with 
my last line, “But God himself can't stop 
them when they're said,” she called from 
the back of the hall, “Amy, how do you 
pronounce G-o-d?” 

Unintentionally had hit 
one word to whose connotations I was most 


she upon the 
sensitive. I felt as if I had been bludgeoned 
My mouth went dry; I could not answer 
My hands dropped helplessly to my sides, 
and I stood as blank as one of the Ancient 


Mariner's ghost companions. 





Sue Taucur Me ToLerance 


“Amy, how do you pronounce G-o-d?” 

I knew what the dictionary said about 
the pronunciation because I had sought 
help there long ago. I knew she was going 
to make me say “Géd,” and I wouldn't say 
it. I just stood and leoked at her. I stood 
and looked at her until her black eyes 
snapped with anger and she sent me back 
to the classroom in disgrace. 

After that our rehearsals always ended 
in fiasco. All the way through to that fatal 
line I was tense with the knowledge that I 
could not say the word as she expected me 
to say it. And when I finally came to it, I 
would stop in shame and stubbornness, and 
often tears, while she tried all kinds of 
persuasion to overcome what must have 
seemed a foolish stumbling-block to her. 

One day she brought my French teacher 
to the session with her. As I came down the 
aisle in humiliation, I caught what they 
were saying. 

“She's stubborn, but I don’t think that's 
the real trouble,” Miss Cutler was saying. 
“She must have set herself against me. She 
refuses to listen to any suggestions that I 
make.” 

“It's not your fault,” the French teacher 
replied. “She's got some silly notion about 
that last line. These kids get funny ideas. 
She'll do it all right when the time comes. 
They don’t mind tormenting us, but they 


don't like to show themselves up, you 
know.” 


The idea that Miss Cutler might inter- 
pret my action as resentment against her 
had never occurred to me. Rebellious as I 
was, I had a tremendous respect for her. I 
was fighting not her but my own confused 
emotions. Now I saw suddenly that I had 
hurt and I was sick with 
apprehension. Would I have to give in and 
stand there before all those people and use 
a swearword? | thought of declaring that I 
would not take part in the contest, but I 
knew that was impossible. My mother 
would never let me back out—not with the 
cousins coming from Northampton! And to 


troubled her. 
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give up now would cause greater hurt 
where I had already caused more than | 
knew. 

When we are young, we seldom realize 
that parents and teachers are often as puz- 
zled by our problems as we are. Looking 
back, I see now that my teacher was work 
ing hard to find a way out of our difficulty. 
Because she was a clever teacher, she did 
not dismiss me as an obstinate, troublesome 
child, One night she kept me after school. 
When I came in, she was busy at her desk. 
Handing me a rather large volume, she 
suggested that I look it over while I waited. 
I do not recall the name of the book, nor 
its author, but it was a volume of essays on 
the great religions of the world. There were 
pictures of the figures of mythology, of 
Buddha, of Mohammedans in prayer, of 
Shinto temples, of Indian rain dances. The 
minutes ticked away as I browsed. 

Finally she called me to her desk. Casu 
ally she began to draw my attention to the 
point the book illustrated: One God had 
not been written yet, but she made me see 
the unity behind the diversity which our 
volume set forth. What the divine 
spirit? Could I prove that my belief was 
right and all the others wrong? Where did 
the ideas of a supreme power come from? 
Which counted for more—the name or the 
ideal which the name represented? 

No one had ever talked to me in such 
a way. I was plunged into ideas completely 
over my head. 

“Take the book,” she said finally. “Tell 
me tomorrow what you have learned.” 

We had not used the word “god” once 

Next day she called me to her again. This 
time she spoke bluntly. 

“What is God?” 

God is what men believe in, we agreed 
the explanation they have assumed for all 
the vast unknown. God is |ehovah, or 
Christ, or Brahma, or Allah, or Vishnu, or 
the Great Spirit. 

“Now, Amy,” she said at last, “you must 
understand that it does not matter by what 


was 
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name we call our deity. The name is noth- 
ing. The idea is everything. You say 
‘Gawd’; the dictionary pronounces the word 
‘G6d,’ Which way you say it doesn’t matter 
as long as the thought in your mind is the 
same. 
“Then why do I have to say ‘God'?" I 
answered. 

“Because you are being judged in this 
contest not on your belief but on the way 
you use the English language. The world 
sets certain patterns for everything we do, 
including our manners of speech. You 
wouldn't want to go out on the stage in 
front of people with a dirty dress on. 
That's the way you would appear if you 
used language incorrectly.” 

“But ‘God’ just doesn't sound right,” I 
protested. 

“Only because you have heard it used 
wrongly,” she answered. 

“Really,” she went on, “a word is only a 
symbol, like a note in music. When you 
say any word, you are merely blowing a 
little air through your vocal chords in a 
certain way. The sound in itself has no 
meaning. But the ideas you have attached 
to it give it meaning. And if you make the 
sound incorrectly, you will be judged a 
poor performer, just as if you hit a wrong 
note on the piano.” 

“I hate that way of saying ‘Gawd,’ 
though,” I repeated. 

“Why?” 

Hesitantly I told her. She did not re 
proach me for having given her no explana- 
tion before. There was relief in the smile 
she gave me: it is not often that an enigma 
can explain itself, 

“I just don’t like some words,” I said 
belligerently. 

“In your essay you talk only about words 
you like, don't you? You have created a 
rather dangerous world for yourself, full of 
likes and dislikes and lacking in tolerance. 
You have let unpleasant associations with 
some words become a stumbling block to 
growth. What is true for words is probably 
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true of many things in your thinking. If you 
always refuse to deal with what is unpleas- 
ant, you will never become the mature 
person you should be. You must rise above 
your hatreds. Friday night I believe you are 
going to rise above the intolerance you feel 
now.” 

[ have never forgotten that June eve- 
ning: the high-school auditorium packed 
with families and friends. Mother sat ex- 
pectantly in the fifth row, with our cousins 
on either side of her. They had no knowl- 
edge of the stormy sea that had cast me 
upon this final beachhead. I remember the 
awful heat up there on the stage under the 
lights. I remember the lilies of the valley 
one of my classmates brought and pinned 
to my belt as we waited for the fateful mo- 
ment when we six contestants had to walk 
out and take our places before the foot- 
lights. 

Most of all I remember my teacher's 
face. She sat in the front row, well within 
the nimbus of the lighted stage. She looked 
completely at peace with the world, as if 
she had an absolute faith that each of us 
would do our best. 

I lost the contest. The five-<ollar prize 
went to a girl (a solid, well-built young 
lady without nerves) whose essay described 
the founding of the local brick factory. 
But I do not think the winner felt a greater 
sense of victory than I felt as the last line 
of my essay crossed my lips, 

But Géd himself can't stop them when they're 

said, 
and I looked into the dark eyes of my 
teacher and saw that she shared my tri- 
umph with me. 

Amy Cutler has been dead many years, 
but I have not forgotten what she taught 
me about tolerance for word and deed. 
Language is still an excitement; a new 
word is a pearl cast up from the sea of life. 
But I have learned to love the sea as well 
as the pearl, and to accept the changes life 
brings with as much tolerance as I can 
now accept a correction in my vocabulary. 





Organize a Players’ Company 


By FRANCES BOWYER 


Ir Mary JONES STANDS BEFORE You, the 
play coach, and reads a few lines from a 
script, what have you heard: that she can 
or cannot read well, that she can or cannot 
express emotion and suggest a characteriza- 
tion, that you can or cannot hear and 
understand her. But what you have heard 
is only a part of creating a believable char- 
acter that will interest and intrigue the 
audience. Why not give each would-be 
actor the opportunity to demonstrate what 
he can and will do in an actual play situa- 
tion? The plan here suggested will elimi- 
nate all suspicions of favoritism and the 
old, familiar she-already-had-the-cast-e- 
lected-before-the-tryouts and will inspire 
the aspirants to healthy competition for 
roles and assessment of their own and their 
classmates’ abilities. 

About two weeks before the actual try- 
outs, invite all students who are interested 
in participating in the play to sign their 
names to a list, indicating their interest in 
acting or in production. Some students 
would rather be on the production list, and 
such an indication prevents the important 
production crew from being made up of 
“those who did not make the cast,” which 





EDITOR’S NOTE 

The experiences and events de- 
scribed in this article are based on ac- 
tual performance. The ideas may prove 
helpful to other teachers of drama, 
and to many teachers in allied fields. 
The author is director of dramatics, 
Lima (Ohio) Senior High School, and 
has published an original play, Shadow 
of a Cross (Row, Peterson and Com- 
pany). The tryouts and organization 
discussed in this article were used to 
good advantage in the production of 


that play. 





would be unfair to the production crew 
and would get them off to a slanted start. 
Many students will indicate choices: acting 
first, production second. This, too, is a 
help to the coach. Organize a Players’ Com- 
pany from the people who have signed and 
elect officers. You now have a working 
group and everyone can feel a part of the 
proceedings. Students can take charge of 
much of the business from here on, and the 
play will early begin to belong to them. 

From the list, issue written call slips or 
invitations to about fifteen students at a 
time to come to a designated place at a 
stated hour for readings. Sit in a group 
with these students and read all or parts 
of the play. Let them get the feel of it, 
understand the characters. any 
needed pointers on timing, expression, char 
acterization. Continue this informal! reading 
until all interested students have read. Do 
not close the list but accept others as they 
find the interest or courage to offer their 
names. Forms can be dittoed, stating the 
main characters, the extras required, the 
reason for the readings, the time, the place. 
Such a group reading gives the teacher an 
excellent opportunity to discover latent 
abilities and to exchange ideas about the 
production. Everyone, too, will feel that he 
has a part in the coming production. Many 
times the seemingly shy student will reveal 
a talent that the old method of tryouts 
could never discover. 


Give 


this 
process certainly relates dramatics to the 


After all students have read—and 


language arts groups—set a definite time 
and place for “stage tests.” Each student is 
to select a part of the play and present it 
to the coach or tryout committee and to 
the audience composed of all who will 
present such scenes or who have read in 
the groups. Let students choose partners or 
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act alone. State definitely on what bases the 
actors will be chosen: believable charac. 
terization, timing, gesture, stage movement, 
voice volume and articulation and inflec- 
tion. Post a list of all who will participate 
in such stage tests so that each student may 
select his co-workers. After each student 
understands what he is to do, give the 
groups a free-for-all practice session to work 
with their stage-test casts. Give all the ad- 
vice and help requested, The students will 
thoroughly enjoy this session, and inhibi- 
tions will be dissolved as they work to 
gether, each small cast intent on its own 
work, 

On the date for the stage test, let the 
casts draw numbers for presentation of 
their scenes. Permit them to use any sound 
effects, costumes, stage effects they desire. 
Demand that the audience be absolutely 
co-operative and respectful. Rate each cast 
or individual performance on the terms 
stated. After the is selected, return 
these ratings to the casts or students. Post 
the cast, but keep the players’ company or- 
ganization intact. Now you can divide it 


cast 


into acting cast and production cast, giving 
each equal prominence as each most cer- 
tainly deserves. You will find that each 
student who desires a part in the produc- 
tion will have had a genuine opportunity 
really to participate—he will have acted. 
Just that—and no more—is often enough 
for many students. Each student will have 
had the opportunity to see for himself what 
his classmates can and will contribute to 
the characterization. | often been 
happily amazed to watch students in 
groups or singly pulling heartily for the 
one who is demonstrating unsuspected 
ability in creating a characterization. 

In your players’ company, since many 
have studied actual presentation of charac- 


have 
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terizations, you will have material for re- 
placements, should illness or other reasons 
make them necessary. And to those of you 
who are trying to exchange the narrow 
class play idea of dramatics for the stimulat- 
ing and justifiable allschool play that 
unites the groups in an effort instead of 
setting them apart, the players’ company 


is an excellent starting point. 


Class plays belong to the days when dra- 
matics seemed only as a means to raise funds. 
The art of dramatics—its skills and tech- 
niques—is now recognized by schools and 
churches alike. One or two all-school pro- 
ductions would greatly increase the scope 
of material you could choose and would 
give younger students the opportunity to 
work with the older ones. All the world is 
being organized in terms of uniting, of 
working together. Dramatics has so much 
to offer. At Lima Senior High we present 
one allschool play each year, preferably 
one that will involve the entire school cur- 
riculum: industrial arts, commercial, music, 
physical education, language arts. We try to 
make our all-school production a real cul- 
tural contribution to the community. 

Drama is not just entertainment. It is the 
religious observance, the marriage cere- 
mony, the funeral observance, the holiday 
observance, the industrial worker present- 
ing safety devices, personnel problems, new 
ideas; the student nurses presenting nurse- 
patient plays to study nurse-patient respon- 
sibilities and relationships; the lawyer, doc- 
tor, minister making concrete and objective 
his ideas. Publishing houses are enriching 
their material. Look at their catalogues. 
Great changes are taking place in the type 
of plays offered. Why not organize to bene- 
fit from this movement toward a richer, 
warmer, more challenging, more meaning. 
ful drama? 





A dramatic approach to defining the 


COUNSELOR’S ROLE 


By PAUL L. 


WHAT 1s THE ROLE of the counselor? Nu 
merous attempts have been made to define 
this role. One way has been to study coun 
selors and their work. Another has been to 
have the counselor indicate “How I Coun- 
sel.” Still another method has been through 
a job analysis as given in the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. All of these definitions 
have reflected the difhculty of defining the 
counselor's role in terms of what he does 
by himself, with counselees, and with his 
school colleagues (1) (5) (6). 

As the frontiers of guidance gain impetus 
in the schools across the country, more and 
more emphasis is being placed on the role 
of the counselor. For those planning to en- 
ter this dramatic new development in edu- 
cation, an analogy to that of an actor con- 
sidering a new play might be drawn. There- 
fore, this writer submits the following as 
another approach to clarify the role of the 
school counselor. 

it is wise in considering a part in a play 
to do four things: (1) read the play thor- 
oughly, (2) know the significance of each 
part in the play in relation to the play as 
a whole, (3) know the significance of the 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


There is some question in our minds 
that the title might have read “A 
Drama Approach to Defining the Coun- 
selor’s Role” because readers might re- 
gard “dramatic” as not specifically per- 
taining to “drama.” This may seem 
a small point, however, for the author 
has written an unusual and interesting 
manuscript. He is instructor in educa- 
tion, the Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus 
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interreaction between various roles within 
the structure of the play, (4) choose the 
role that is within your range of under 
standing and power of interpretation. In 
considering the role of the counselor, the 
person seeking this part will find a role of 
such dimensions that, in comparison, Ham 
let's metaphysical mummery takes on the 
aspects of a kindergarten 
“Little Bo Peep.” 


There are many plays that a prospective 


recitation of 


counselor might study in preparation for 
audition for such a part. For example, he 
might read one entitled The 
After the play thor 
oughly, he might define the theme as: A 
form of systematic assistance (aside from 
regular instruction) to pupils, students, or 
others, to help them ac quire knowledge and 
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wisdom, free from compulsion or prescrip 
tion and calculated to lead to self-direction 
(4). 

He would find the cast of the play com 
posed of characters upon whom rests the 
responsibility of projecting the theme of 
the play to an audience made up of stu 
dents, and citi 
zenry, in a theater known as The School 


In his notebook he would list the cast as 


parents, administrators, 


follows 


1. Director of guidance: The lead char 
acter around which the play re 
volves 

2. School 


whom the director has assigned a 


counselor: A cast member 
prescribed amount of time to devote 
toward implementing the functions 
of the theme of the play. 

§. Teachers: The majority of the cast; 


they react and interreact with the 
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school counselor in projecting the 
theme of the play into reality. 

4- Administrator: A walk-on part; he ap- 
pears in every act but has few actual 
lines. However, in the final analysis 
the success or failure of the play de- 
pends by and large on his presence 
in the cast. 


At this point our prospective counselor 
would undoubtedly feel the need for more 
information. He has found the play, the 
cast, the theater, and the theme of the play. 
Perhaps he has chosen the role of the school 
counselor as the one he would like to play. 
If so, he would profit from reading other 
plays by authors who have written plays 
with a similar theme to that of The Guid. 
ance Program but with their own individ. 
ualistic approaches (2) (3) (4). After his 
research he would have a foundation on 
which to build his characterization of the 
school counselor. 

His interpretation of his role, based on 
his readings and synthesization of concepts 
and constructs, would be ordered in his 
notebook in this manner: (a) The role calls 
for the actor to assume the characterization 
of a person who works with adolescent boys 
and girls within the wide range of nor- 
malcy. (6) His main responsibility in the 
framework of the play is to assist the boys 
and girls to resolve their own personal- 
social problems. (c) During the course of 
the four-act play, the counselor may be on 
stage with only a single individual, or, in a 
later scene, may appear among a group. (d) 
The play revolves around him; he is the 
center of the action. However, he may be 
passive-serving as a mirror for the actor or 
actors engaging his attention. At times, he 
may reverse the mirror and dominate the 
scene, Occasionally, he may seem to hover 
between covert and overt action, but he 
rarely remains completely neutral. (¢) The 
play contains several scenes wherein the 
counselor calls in other members of the 
cast to help him resolve a particular prob- 
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lem arising during the action of the play. 
Frequently, the consulting actors will leave 
the stage and play with a problem. The 
referred actor may or may not appear again 
in the play. (f) The role of the counselor 
necessitates the assumption of a professional 
demeanor and the knowledge of the tech- 
niques and tools of the profession repre- 
sented. The action of the play calls for the 
counselor to handle skillfully such props 
as tests, records, rating scales, case siudies, 
case conferences, personality inventories, in- 
telligence tests, vocational interest inven- 
tories, and cumulative records. The audi- 
ence does not see the implementation of 
these techniques because of the time con- 
suming and private nature of most of the 
instruments. The results are woven into the 
over-all plot so that the audience is aware 
of the importance of such techniques in the 
school and how use of them affects the 
complete characterization of the member of 
the cast with whom the counselor has 
worked. (g) A very important factor to re- 
member in this characterization is to avoid 
autocracy in implementing the various 
functions of the role. The counselor should 
maintain an atmosphere of permissiveness 
in his association with the cast of the play. 
He is the one who sets the pace, the timing, 
and also the mood of each scene of this 
drama. 

With a solid foundation of basic concepts 
and principles derived from a thorough in- 
vestigation of the role of the counselor in 
The Guidance Program, it seems permissible 
to assume that such a person would be suc- 
cessful in winning a part when he appears at 
the auditions. 

Moreover, it would be a safe assump- 
tion further that such a person would re- 
hearse long and hard to develop his charac. 
terization, so that on opening night he 
would appear on stage with all of the com- 
petencies of a well-trained counselor which 
he would continue to polish as long as he 
held the role of the counselor in The Guid- 
ance Program. 
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Operation Local Culture 


By Duptey Gorpon 
Los Angeles, California 


Relatively few New Yorkers visit the Statue of 
Liberty. Fewer Angelenos enter the Huntington Li 
brary. It seems that Americans suffer from a kind 
of cultural astigmatiom which makes it difficult 
for them to see local cultural assets in the light of 
their true worth. 

Fortunately, in our schools are a number of alert 
teachers who appreciate the value of local institu 
tions as subjects for study by their students. These 
modern educators devise projects built around these 
centers of culture. They assure that the time and 
energy invested will produce a worth while experi 
ence for the participant. One dividend derived from 
this investment would be deeper appreciation of the 
efforts expended by culturally minded citizens and 
pride in the community which supports its insti- 
tutions 

For example, an English teacher may encourage 
his students to prepare a guidebook of the com- 
munity. The class would becouse an editorial board 
with each student working on a project of his selec- 
The topics would include historical and nat 
ural features of the area, parks, museums, libraries, 
schools and colleges, early settlers, women's and 
service clubs, recreation facilities, industrial leaders, 
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artists, musicians, writers, educators, editors, social 
workers, religious and governmental! leaders, impor 
tant personalities. and contributors to the general 
welfare. Each student would discover the history 
and purpose of the cultural institution studied or 
the vital statistics and distinctive qualities of the 
person interviewed 

When the material was assembled, the sudents 
would get valuable practice in writing objective 
expository or descriptive essays which would be 
factual instead of laudatory. Students who were able 
to do s© would be permitted to draw maps, take 
photos, or do appropriate artwork to illustrate 
their topics. When in proper form, the book could 
be mimeographed or printed by the school print 
shop and copies would be distributed to members 
of the class, to the school and neighboring libraries 
and other places where they would be appreciated 
and used. 

Would not students who participated in such a 
project be proud of the cultural aspects of their 
community? And wouldn't they become a force to 
work for improvement of their community? Inci 
dentallx,. would they be likely to become juvenile 
delinquents? 








Revival of the Final Examination 


By PETER FE. DONNELLY and NICHOLAS 8S. LOGOTHETS 


FINAL EXAMS are on their way back in 
modern, comprehensive high schools. Teach- 
ers and administrators have always recog- 
nized the value of final exams, and the 
private and public preparatory schools have 
never forsaken them. They have a solid 
value in any area of education—college pre- 
paratory, commercial, 
tional. For those students who go on to 
college the values are never questioned be- 
cause the semester examination is the basic, 
and often the only, method of evaluation 
of the process of education on that level. 
But for all students in a comprehensive 
high school—“all the children of all the peo. 
ple”—semester exams provide these values: 

1. Review of the work of the semester 
(even the repetition has a value in fixing 
some of the ideas and concepts involved). 

2. Review (many relationships 
ously unnoticed appear in the new perspec- 
tive). 

3. More emphasis on 
taking. 

4. More unity and co-ordination in high- 
school courses by reducing the tendency 


general, or voca 


prev i 


accurate note 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

The authors make a good case for re- 
instatement of semester exams in those 
high schools which discontinued them 
because of difficulties involved. The 
problem is essentially administrative. 
How can lengthy exams be scheduled 
in all subjects without conflicts for the 
individual student? Originally, high 
schools set up a complicated examina- 
tion schedule, usually based on sub- 
jects, As subjects increased, scheduling 
became almost impossible. The solu- 
tion which the authors present is amat- 
ingly simple. They are, respectively, 
principal and guidance director, Rogers 
High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 





toward making them disjointed, i.e., having 
short units completed and then forgotten. 

5 Practice in adjusting to the tensions 
of the longer, more important examination 
(exams are more widely utilized today—by 
industry, civil service, and the armed forces, 
as well as by the colleges and graduate 
schools). 

The semester exam became a casualty 
some twenty-five or thirty years back when 
the comprehensive high schools found it 
impossible to make the traditional exam 
schedule cover all the new subjects which 
were found to be essential in meeting the 
needs of the tremendously increased high- 
scheol population. Another factor was the 
dificulty in producing a single examination 
(in English, for instance) which would ren 
der justice to the widely divergent abilities 
of the students of any one grade. 

At Rogers High School this problem was 
re-examined at the regular weekly meetings 
of the principal's advisory council (heads 
of departments and administrative officers). 
All were in complete agreement immedi- 
ately on the value of the final exam, but 
nobody had even a semblance of a solution 
to the problem. Several sessions were re 
quired to provide even a definition of the 
problem, eventually stated as follows: 

An examination schedule was needed 
which would provide the following fea- 
tures: (1) Ease of administration. (2) Avoid- 
ance of conflicts among the many different 
subjects. (¢) Flexibility of content essential 
to the modern practice of grouping in terms 
of like abilities and interests. (4) Flexibility 
of time (some subjects, such as typing, do 
not lend themselves to a two-hour examina- 
tion). (5) Reduction of the problem of 
make-up examinations to a minimum. (6) 
Avoidance of overweighting the semester 
exam (high-school teachers are usually more 
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familiar with the value of the student's 
daily work than are college instructors). 

At the end of a year of meetings and 
countless futile efforts to adapt the tradi- 
tional exam schedule to our needs, a solu- 
tion was discovered which, like all good 
solutions, proved to be a simple one. 

Our regular s edule consists of six 
blocks which we designate A through F. We 
found that the examination period could 
be completed in three mornings by follow- 
ing the order of our regular schedule and 
having only two periods each day. For 
example, on Monday morning, examina- 
tions are given to the A and B block classes. 
School is dismissed at noon to allow time 
for teachers to correct examinations in the 
afternoon. The C and D block classes are 
examined on Tuesday morning, and the 
E and F on Wednesday. In other words, 
students follow their usual program except 
that the subjects which they normally have 
in one day are extended over three morn- 
ings. 

The above schedule provides readily for 
all subjects that occupy a full block, meet- 
ing either four or five periods a week. 
Physical education classes meet as usual and 
enjoy the benefit of the longer period. Stu- 
dents who have a study period report as 
usyal and study for their examinations. 

We find that the foregoing schedule also 
provides flexibility of content and time. 
Teachers construct their own examinations 
and submit them to department heads for 
approval. This allows the teacher to tailor 
the examinations to the needs of his par- 
ticular classes. At the same time, in subjects 
where a high degree of uniformity is de- 
sirable, it can be achieved through co-ordi- 
nation by the department head. Subjects 
like typing, which do not require lengthy 
examinations, use whatever part of the 
period they need and then proceed with 
regular work. In short, the examinations 
can be made to fit almost any situation. 

Make-up examinations are also easier to 
arrange under this plan. Since teachers give 
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a different examination to each of their 
classes, several alternate examinations are 
available for make-up purposes. Therefore 
if a student is absent on Monday and has a 
study period on Tuesday or Wednesday, a 
teacher can arrange to give him one of the 
alternate examinations during his study 
period. Other possible times for make-up 
examinations are afternoons and the Thurs- 
day and Friday following the exam period. 

To prevent the examinations from count 
ing too heavily in the final grade, it was 
agreed that they should count one-fifth 
of the grade for the term in which they are 
taken, Experience may show that this deci- 
sion needs revision, but thus far this weight 
ing seems to be sufficient to cause the stu 
dents to take the exams most seriously. At 
the same time, it gives proper value to the 
regular work of the term. 

Two reactions on the part of the students 
are worthy of mention here. The first con 
cerns attendance. During the period im- 
mediately preceding the examinations and 
on the actual examination days, attendance 
was higher than usual, showing that the 
students not only felt that the examinations 
were important but also that they did not 
wish to miss the final review. The attitude 
of the students toward the examinations 
was also interesting. Instead of the com- 
plaints which one might expect, the stu- 
dents seemed to take a distinct pride in the 
fact that they were faced with a new chal- 
lenge. This reaction might be expected of 
the college preparatory students, but it was 
very encouraging to find that the same 
response existed among the boys in the 
vocational course. 

We have tried the plan for one year and 
find that it works smoothly. It is easy to 
administer and it provides adequately for 
the needs of both the college and non- 
college groups. No longer does the compre- 
hensive high school need to avoid examina- 
tions because of the difficulties involved, 
since this plan can be adapted easily to any 
type of schedule. 








Is the Home Room a Failure? 


By MARGARET N. KEMP 


Tis Question hit me with full force re- 
cently during a discussion in a graduate 
class in education. In a group of fifty, only 
a few indicated that their schools had a 
period devoted to home-room activity 
which extended beyond the few minutes 
necessary for taking attendance and mak- 
ing announcements, Perhaps those who ex- 
pressed themselves were not truly repre- 
sentative of the whole group, but there 
remained an impression that the home 
room in practice was a failure. 

In my own school, the home-room period 
is very short, but, I asked myself, can it be 
called a failure? There is not time, cer- 
tainly, for formal procedure beyond that 
of taking attendance and making an- 
nouncements, I feel, however, that by our 
casual living together, my students and I 
are achieving many worth-while things. 

First, we are a home within the school, 
a place for having fun. There is no as 
signment as to seating, except for the few 
moments needed for checking attendance. 
Little groups form here and there for con- 
versation or planning. Occasional visitors 
from other rooms are welcomed, as long as 
they arrive in their own rooms on time. 
Here is a chance for give and take, inter- 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


In his book, People in Quandaries, 
Wendell Johnson writes that “the 
terminology of the question deter 
mines the terminology of the answer.” 
In this instance the question, “Is the 
home room a failure?” is answered in 
the negative, and very well too, This 
article was written by Mrs. Kemp in 
lieu of a term paper for a graduate 
course at Kent State (Ohio) University. 
She is on the staff of the Longfellow 
Junior High School, Massillon, Ohio. 





play, and little customs which can't be 
allowed at large in a crowded school build- 
ing. All this makes school a pleasant place 
to be and encourages students to co-oper- 
ate when sterner matters are called for. 

There is a sense of belonging to a specific 
group, important in our school, for in the 
ninth grade we have students coming di 
rectly from parochial and outlying schools 
with old ties often broken. There is always 
a Jim, clumsy and with red hair in need 
of cutting and combing, or a Nancy with 
too much jewelry and bleached hair, both 
in need of ready-made friends. Here, they 
are automatically a part of one group. 

Birthdays are observed by singing “Happy 
Birthday,” and the very boy who looks so 
self-conscious when he is the object of the 
singing will see to it that another's birth- 
day is not forgotten. A treat, bought by the 
students from their treasury, is enjoyed. 
Since the students spend the first period in 
the home room, the treat is eaten during 
classtime, and this is considered a rare 
privilege. They take great pleasure in plan- 
ning some remembrance for a member who 
is ill, and endless discussions ensue concern 
ing how much they can afford to spend or 
what the absent one might enjoy receiving, 
the boys usually suggesting food and the 
girls something to wear. Deciding how much 
to spend, especially when it comes to in- 
dividual outlay, is a valuable lesson, for we 
are boys and girls on both ends of the eco- 
nomic ladder. 

For those whose home life is barren, the 
home-room teacher is an ideal confidante. 
There may be a new baby at home or a 
new car; perhaps there has been some per- 
sonal triumph, or, less happily, some per- 
sonal or home crisis, 

I try to keep in the background those 
clerical and housekeeping duties which 
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can't be shared and thus appear avail- 
able for visiting. Often this visiting offers 
a good chance for some private counseling. 
For example, there are always a few gifted 
students to whom many honors come. As 
a school year ends, there is usually one who 
allows himself to feel unduly important. 
Often a word to him will show just what 
is happening. 

The home room is ideal for providing 
opportunities for self-expression. Ours is 
completely self-governing, the group elect- 
ing its own ofhcers and making its own 
rules as to activities, dues, programs, 
Furthermore, it holds its officers to good 
performance, having very recently by group 
action removed an officer who repeatedly 
failed in her duties. Elections are held 
twice a year so that more persons get a 
chance at holding office. Discussion is en- 
couraged on all subjects. Everyone is ex- 
pected to serve in some capacity, though 
some will say they do not wish to do so, 
usually because they are shy. The group, 
however, insists that each must try, and the 
sight of others trying, sometimes with sorry 
success, works like magic. Often, reluctance 
turns to pride in presenting a worth-while 
contribution. 

The bulletin board is another place for 
self-expression. Articles on behavior and 
etiquette, or perhaps a newspaper clipping 
or picture of some member who has made 
news is displayed there. In addition to self- 
expression, loyalty to the school at large is 
fostered by the display of news about the 
school’s achievements. 

Along with enjoying one another as a 
family group, we are learning to practice 


certain qualities required of all good citi- 


zens. There is rarely a formally planned 
discussion. Instead, casual day-to-day hap- 
penings bring on the discussions. Not too 
long ago, a dramatic experience furnished 
a good chance for talking about self-control 
and fair play. In the middle of the night, 
the local air-raid sirens, struck by lightning, 
sounded for an hour. Tornado warnings 
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had been given, so many people were ter 
rifled. Hundreds of calls swamped police 
and fire departments. The next day, we 
talked about the situation and how impor 
tant it was to keep telephone lines clear so 
that those in a real emergency could call 
the police or firemen. Discussion concern 
ing an incident of misbehavior in assembly 
can show that fair play for those who wish 
to listen and those who are performing de 
mands self-control on the part of all, 
Members of a home room who do their 
own planning learn the valuable lesson of 
being responsible for their own acts, some 
times with amusing results. In planning for 
party, the held in 
numerable conferences and a budget was 


a Christmas group 
set up as to food, entertainment, gilts, and 
decorations. 
mittee, three girls, went out and spent all 


Then the decorating com 
their money for a tree so large that they 
could hardly drag it to school, When they 
set up the tree, they found it took up al 
most all of the space available for necessary 
class activity; also, there was no money left 
for further decorations. It was weeks before 
the boys let those girls forget their foolish 
ness; mysterious signs appeared here and 
there, advertising trips to the top of the 
tree, and so on. 

In the intimacy of a small group, it is 
easy to discuss such moral virtues as hon 
esty. Many boys and girls who would be 
scrupulously honest about taking tangible 
things do not hesitate to borrow ideas, 
usually because they are pressed for time 
and want to keep up their grades. Proper 
direction will point out that lending ideas 
is just as dishonest as borrowing 

Living closely together, we learn to over 
look differences in others. We early see that 
some of us have nicer clothes and more 
spending money; that one of us has a seri 
ous speech difficulty; that we cannot all use 
the same Bible. Yet, 
friends. 

The home room is a good place for blow 
ing off steam and airing gripes about school 


we are becoming 
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rules, both those in effect and those about 
to be imposed. Since well-adjusted persons 
must learn to respect laws, students must 
have an understanding of the reasons for 
the rules. Discussions can deal with the 
necessity for the rules, by whom and for 
whom they were made. Students who have 
had a part in planning their activities will 
be able to see that decisions made by ex- 
perienced and mature people are for the 
protection and benefit of all. Here, they 
learn that the welfare of the larger group 
takes precedence over their individual 
wishes. 

Fostering a feeling of responsibility for 
others beyond their immediate circle can 
be a vital function of the home room, even 
with limited time, There is a fine oppor- 
tunity for this as calls from the Red Cross, 
welfare agencies, polio, and T.B. groups 
are met. Making a small contribution is 
easy for most young people. The real value 
lies in learning about and understanding 
the needs of folk who are less fortunate. 

Encouraging pupils to arrive at decisions 
through their own processes of discussion 
and thinking is, of course, the ideal method 
and usually has the most lasting value. Oc- 
casionally, though, example is a powerful 
force, and a home-room teacher is in a 
strategic position for exerting a good in- 
fluence, Our school system has a rule that 
no swimming is allowed on any school ex- 
cursion, This is for safety of pupils and 
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protection of school authorities. As school 
drew to a close, two years ago, my home- 
room group decided to go on a daylong 
picnic at a nearby lake. All plans were 
made, and then the question of swimming 
arose. The fact that there was a ban on 
swimming made no differences in their 
thinking, and they were full of ruses to get 
around the ruling: they would take some 
parents and then it wouldn't be considered 
a school venture; we could picnic and I 
could go home early before they went 
swimming; another home room was plan- 
ning to swim on its picnic and why couldn't 
they? All appeal to reason was in vain. 
They were determined to go swimming, for 
what was a picnic without a swim? By this 
time, it was a cause célébre. In desperation, 
I arose in the meeting. Not with any idea 
of preaching but with humility, I said, “All 
my life I have tried to be honest. You are 
asking me to be dishonest.” Not a word 
was ever heard again about swimming, and 
at the close of the year, we all went roller 
skating as if that was what had been 
planned in the first place. 

No, the home room does not need to be 
a failure, nor must there be a lengthy 
period. A teacher and students, living daily 
together and doing their utmost to practice 
the golden rule. will bring about an at- 
mosphere where good citizens will grow 
and develop. And is this not the ultimate 
aim of education? 


Orientation of the New Teacher. What are some of the ewentials that a new teacher 
to any system should know before the first bell on opening day? She should know the basi 
ideas behind the educational philosophy of the town, She should be familiar with the curric 
ulum guides. Each teacher should have a handbook covering the basic school policies for 
the town and specifically for her particular school or district. The past records of the children 
she will teach should be available for her to look over. The plans for the first week should 
be very precise with nothing left to chance. Sitting down with the principal, specialists, and 
other experienced teachers on her grade level, she can plan cooperatively for the first week. 
Many anticipated problems can be answered leisurely and completely in the workshop.— 
Josern H, O'Downets in the Connecticut Teacher. 





Educational Periodicals: 
Which Are Most Useful for Research? 


By 
GEORGE FE. NELSON 


Is rr possisie to select from the hundreds 
of available educational periodicals a short 
list of the most valuable ones for the use 
of the high-school teacher and the second- 
ary-school studéint? Such a list of periodicals 
should be of value to a teacher attempting 
to fulfill his obligation to carry on research 
projects connected with his teaching assign- 
meni. 

Selected lists of educational periodicals 
have appeared from time to time in the 
past. Professor William D. Wilkins pub- 
lished such a list in 1940' and in 1954 
another list of educational periodicals use- 
ful for research was issued.* Both of these 
studies depended entirely on frequency of 
citation as the only criterion for the selec- 
tion of the list. 

This study attempts to obtain a more 
valid list of useful educational periodicals 
by broadening the criteria used in the selec- 
tion. In addition to numerical frequency of 
citation in the literature, it includes several 
other considerations which seem desirable 
and significant. Each candidate for listing 
was given a point score with a possible 
maximum value of 10, according to the 
extent to which the periodical met six 
different criteria. 

These added criteria are: 

1. Is the periodical indexed in the Edu- 
cation Index? (Value, § points.) Inclusion 
of the periodical in the Education Index 
indicates that a large group of librarians 
and educators have found the periodical 

*W. D. Wilkins and W. H. Anderson, Ir., “Use- 
fulness of Periodicals in Education,” School and 
we (November 16, 1940). 


Wilkins and Lucy Gross, “Usefulness of 
Educational Periodicals for Research,” School and 


Society, 79:9°11 (January 9, 1954). 


especially useful and they have voted to 
have it indexed in the Education Index. 

2. Is the periodical quoted in W. 5. Mon 
roe and Louis Shores's “Bibliographies and 
Summaries in Education to July 1, 1935?” 
(Value, 2 points.) 

3. Is the periodical listed in the bibliog 
raphies at the conclusion of the articles in 
W. S. Monroe's Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research? (Value, 2 points.) 

4- Is the periodical listed in Carter Alex 
ander and Arvid J. Burke's How to Locate 
Educational Information and Data? (Value, 
1 point.) This valuable reference tool in 
cludes periodicals important for educational 
research. 

5 Is the periodical listed among those 
covered in the Book Review Digest? (Value, 
1 point.) 

6. Does the periodical carry book reviews 
of new educational books? (Value, 1 point.) 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


A painless way to obtain some in- 
formation on research in education is 
to write to the National Education 
Association, the United States Office 
of Education, a state department of 
education, or the author of a textbook. 
The most effective procedure, however, 
is to use the Education Index, the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Litera- 
ture, or the New York Times Index, 
and dig out the research data you need. 
When you do that, you can interpret 
the findings. This article helps estab- 
lish which education periodicals qualify 
as most valuable to teachers and stu- 
dents. The author is director of li 
braries, Fairleigh Dickinson University. 
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While the use of any single criterion is 
not sufficient evidence with which to decide 
which periodicals are most useful in re- 
search, the composite score derived from six 
criteria should be a good index of the com- 
parative value. At least it should provide 
a useful tool with which to whittle down 
the roster of about 1,200 educational peri- 
odicals to one more reasonable in size. 

Utilizing the six criteria to arrive at a 
composite score, we would selec: the follow- 
ing periodicals for our list. Their relative 
value is indicated by the score after each. 


PERIODICAL 


Elementary School Journal 

School and Society 

School Review 

American School Board Journal 

Childhood Education 

Clearing House 

Education 

Educational Administration and Su- 
pervision 

English Journal 

Journal of Applied Psychology 


May 1957 


Journal of Educational Psychology 

Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of Educational Sociology 

Journal of Experimental Education 

Journal of the National Education 
Association 

Junior College Journal 

Nation's Schools 

North Central Association Quarterly 

Peabody Journal of Education 

School Life 

School Science and Mathematics 

Teachers College Record 

California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation 

Educational Record 

Industrial Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion 

Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association 

Review of Educational Research 

School Arts 

Educational Leadership 

Progressive Education 

School Executive 

Social Education 


~ ee ee ee 


Why I Teach 


By Frances G. Perens 
(Oklahoma City, Oklahoma) 


If this be maudlin, let it be. 

There is within my heart a well of gratitude 
for the American heritage which I enjoy. Teaching 
is a way of translating this gratitude into action 
I cannot repay those who bought this heritage with 
their blood, sweat, and tears; but through teaching 
I can carry the torch (which they have flung to 
me) to protect, preserve, and perpetuate the way 
of life for which they fought and died. 

I have confidence in the youth of today; I be 
lieve that they will accept the responsibility to 
make a better tomorrow than we have made to- 
day, particularly if we take the time to give them 
the benefit of the understanding that we now 
pomes—not just of houses and lands, machines 
and clectronica, but of the lasting values and 


standards that lift mankind to its highest peak 
I like boys and girls; I think they are no better 
or worse than boys and girls of other times (ex 
cept as they have been influenced by adults), and 
I know that one can appeal to them and change 
their behavior through proper guidance 

Teaching is honorable; it is needful; and be 
cause it is ever moving, ever changing, it is a 
challenge to all my faculties. “1 am made all 
things to al! pupils, that I might by some means 
interest and help some” (paraphrasing 1 Corinthi- 
ans 9:22). I teach because in no other realm could 
I find the opportunity for self-expression, in no 
other position could I make a contribution that 
would so satisfy my longing and my obligation to 
be a champion for the “right” in our universe. 





Memorization and Memory 


By JAMES BINNEY 


ALMOST ALI. MODERN TEACHERS agree that 
rote learning, or the memorization of words 
and phrases without any attention to mean- 
ing, is rarely of much value. The ability to 
name the presidents of the United States, 
or to list the kings of England, or even to 
give the batting averages of the leading 
sluggers of the National League of base- 
ball may be notable as feats of memory, but 
few would say that there is any particular 
use in being able to do any of them—at 
least, we would have said there was little 
practical use in such feats until a number 
of people started winning large sums of 
money on television and radio, In educa- 
tion we may have developed a fixed idea 
about memorization. 

Psychologists of thirty years ago warned 
of the danger of confusing the wrong uses 


of memorization with the uses of the proc- 
ess of memory itself. Have their fears ma- 
terialized? Do we respond unfavorably as 
soon as we hear the word “memorization”? 
This short study is an attempt to discover 
the attitudes 


number of students 
toward the word. Do we respond unfavor- 
ably to the word and in our disfavor do we 
actually forget the vital importance of the 


of a 





EDITOR'S NOTE 

No one questions the importance of 
memory. It is inconceivable that a per- 
son with an extremely poor memory 
could qualify as an educated man or 
woman. As to memorization—well, 
that is somewhat different because it 
emphasizes process. Nevertheless, do 
you favor memorization as a teaching 
technique in all subjects? 

The author of this piece, whose ad- 
dress is West Chester, Pennsylvania, de- 
scribes college students’ reactions to 
memorization. 





process of memory itself? It may be that we 
should take another look at this problem 
and study the correct use of memory in 
education—and do it from the vantage 
point of our own decade. 

I asked thirty-two high-school graduates 
who had had a year or more in college 
three questions, and then asked them to 
give what explanation they could of the 
reasons for their answers, I made it clear 
to them that they were not taking a test 
affecting their grades, and I did not reveal 
to them that I wanted spontaneous rea 
tions not dictated by what had 
learned. 

Also, I asked the questions early in the 
first week of the term—before they had a 
chance to decide what I thought about the 
matter. 

The first question: What word comes to 
your mind when you hear the word 
“memorization”? | urged them to write the 
word immediately. 

Words written by the students varied 
from “nice” to “horrors!” Among words 
written were “admiration,” “boredom,” 
“revuision,” “difficulty,” “tiresome,” “very 
dull,” and “like.” These quick responses 
can be classified as follows: Expressing like 
—6; expressing dislike—25; expressing indif 
ference—1 

The second question: Do you think 
memorization of any use in education? 
Write your first thought. 

Responses to the second question can be 
classihed as follows: Memorization of some 
use—10, memorization of no use—5, quali- 
fied answer suggesting doubt or indicating 
that memorization might be of use some- 
times—17. 

The third question: Decide immediately 
whether you consider your response to be 
favorable or unfavorable to memorization. 


they 
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Responses to the third question can be 
classified as follows: Favorable—7, unfavor- 
able—24, neither—1. 

The contrast between answers to ques- 


tions one and two seems to suggest that 
although the first response to the word 
“memorization” the whole un- 
favorable, the students were somewhat in 
doubt when they were asked if they found 
“memorization” to be of any use. 

When it came time for them to decide 
what had caused them to answer as they 
had, they gave answers which in some cases 
might have been anticipated, for example, 
“I believe that I reacted as I did because 
I was forced to memorize in high school.” 
One whose response was favorable to 
memorization “My response was 
favorable to memorization because it has 
been a useful technique for me.” 


was on 


wrote, 


It is probably obvious to everyone that 
most of the dislike for memorization exists 
because it was misused and students were 
forced to memorize material for which they 
could see no possible use. Perhaps this dis- 
like has been so general that we have for- 
gotten that memory is involved in every- 
thing we learn. We read these words be- 
cause we have memorized certain things; 
we go to the right house after a day's work 
because we remember where we live; we 
count because we have memorized some of 
the relationships among numbers. And it 
is a fact, of course, that no one has ever 
assailed the memorizing of certain essential 
things—one’s name, the names of one’s 
friends, different locations which are im- 
portant to use, 

What do some people find to like about 
memorization? Dislike? Who were these 
people and why did they respond as they 
did? Let us look at a few. 

Student A gave for the answer to ques- 
tion one—pleasure. He believed that memo- 
rization provides a treasury from which a 
speaker or writer may draw. Explaining 
these answers, he wrote, “For some reason 
which I cannot explain, my thoughts re- 
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turned to a grammar school classroom 
where it was required of me, as well as the 
other students, that we memorize stanzas of 
songs or of such works as ‘A Message to 
Garcia.’ Almost immediately there was be 
fore my mind's eye a panorama of familiar 
tales and incidents.” Student A, who finds 
pleasure in some memorizing, intends to 
enter a field of work which will require 
him to make many speeches, and he there 
fore finds some use in it. 

Student B gave for the answer to ques 
tion one—easy. She found it easy to memo 
rize. She believed that spontaneous memo 
rization was excellent—much depends upon 
what she means by spontaneous—and she 
thought the material memorized would be 
retained indefinitely. It is interesting here 
to note that Student B has done some work 
with the dramatic club. Of the six students 
who responded favorably to question one, 
three had been interested to some extent in 
dramatics. 

Student C gave for the answer to ques 
tion one—appreciation. She thought there 
are some things which can be obtained only 
in this manner—that is, by memorization. 
She explained that she had had trouble 
understanding something which she had 
read, but that when she memorized part of 
it, the thing became clear in her mind. 

Student D 
question one—concentration. She thought 
memorization was of use if one analyzed at 
the same time. She explained that she had 
no difficulty memorizing facts and figures, 
but she found it dificult to memorize piano 
music, “The thought about memorization 
of piano music brought the word concen 
tration to my mind because that is what | 
must learn to do in that field. Since I really 
do not mind memorizing, I feel that learn 
ing to concentrate will heip me, not only in 
memorizing music but in understanding 
it better from the analytical standpoint.” 
It should be obvious that Student D was a 
pianist who was thinking about her re- 
quired recital. There can be no question 


gave for the answer to 
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whatsoever in her mind about the value of 
memorization. 

There were for every favorable response 
four unfavorable ones. I can do no more 
than summarize a number here: 

Student E responded to the first ques- 
tion with—horrors! She didn’t think memo- 
rization was advantageous all the time— 
and yet sometimes it was. It would be 
ridiculous to memorize a rule if you didn’t 
understand its meaning, but yet an artist 
probably couldn't paint if in the beginning 
he didn’t sit down and memorize his color 
chart. She wrote, “I hate to memorize. | 
tend to get nervous and excited and at the 
last moment I always forget what took me 
hours to memorize.” 

Student F responded unfavorably to the 
word and found memorization very difh- 
cult. The fact that she was more mature 
than the others may account in part for her 
startling statement: “Attaining good grades 
without studying prevented me from learn- 
ing how to study. I regret very much not 
studying as I went along instead of cram- 
ming when necessary. The information 
gained by cramming slips away too soon 
and is lost and therefore doesn't become 
‘knowledge.’ The erroneous premise that 
‘to know where to find information elimi- 
nates the need to memorize it’ did me a lot 
of harm.” 

Student G responded unfavorably, using 
the word “dull.” Her comment can be 
thought of as typical of the responses made 
by those who viewed memorization un- 
favorably. She thought that if anything was 
worth memorizing, she would memorize 
it voluntarily, She disapproved of lorced 
memorization. She wrote, “In high school 
we were assigned many quotations from 
famous works to memorize. Some of these I 
found valuable but most of them left me 
with no interest or valuable information. 
If I find in my own reading something 
that I enjoy extremely or think I will find 
of value, I reread it several times, not in an 
atternpt to memorize words solely but that 
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I may grasp the concepts and ideas I find in 
the passage.” 

Student H responded unfavorably, using 
the word “tiresome.” He thought that in 
certain instances memorization had value— 
that is, when we must know specific things. 
He wrote, “In many instances students are 
given things to memorize that are not 
completely understood or, even if under 
stood, do not provide proper incentive. The 
little girl giving a poem in church wants to 
memorize the piece because it gives her a 
chance for glory. She may be scared, but, 
nevertheless, she is eager to learn. The boy 
or gitl who wants a part in the play will 
memorize it and perhaps enjoy it. It is when 
the person is forced to memorize that bad 
memories occur. The student who has a 
mind adaptable to memorization will meimo- 
rize; the student who doesn't, won't.” 

Student I responded unfavorably with 
the word “boredom.” He thought memo 
rization had some uses but often only for 
grasping basic concepts. In most cases it is 
only a form of punishment. He wrote, “I 
never had much trouble memorizing any 
thing assigned to me, but there was little 
feeling of personal gain in it. Mastery of 
most tasks leaves an attitude of satisfaction; 
however, this feeling is completely absent 
in such a chore as memory work. It seems 
a poor substitute to me and one that should 
be reserved for necessities only. Extreme 
use of the method brings on a lackadaisical 
attitude and is irksome.” 

The students who made these responses 
have undoubtedly been influenced by the 
teachers they have had in high school and 
college and by their study. There seems to 
be no reason, however, to suspect that they 
have not been completely honest in their 
replies. Required memorization of work was 
obviously not popular with most of the stu- 
dents. We may observe, however, that when 
called upon to think the matter over, they 
decided that memorization might be of 
some use if correctly used. Also we might 
observe that where they could see uses in 
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memorization they were less inclined to re- 
gard it with disfavor. Thus, we might safely 
say that with some students at least, mem- 
orization was disliked but that this dislike 
did not blind them entirely to possible uses 
of memorization—nor did dislike of memor- 
ization cause them to forget the importance 
of the process of memory itself. 

It is also true that not all students re- 
sponded unfavorably to the word. Rather 
than give voice to a general condemna- 
tion of memorization—as some of us un- 
doubtedly do— we might remember that it 
does not have to lead to faulty learning. 
We might remember that memorization 
can be extremely useful and, in fact, essen- 
tial to some persons. 

It would seem that if students were asked 
to memorize things for which they could 
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see a use, they would not complain. Are we 
certain that we know the correct uses of 
memorization—or even of the process of 
memory? As for the latter, a psychologist 
recently stated that to many experimental- 
ists today memory is the forgotten topic in 
psychology.* This should not be true for 
those interested in education. We should 
not be content with catchwords and phrases 
about anything so important as memory or 
even memorization. Perhaps the student's 
admission that she was harmed by the idea 
that “to know where to find information 
eliminates the need to memorize it” was 
not just an echo from a textbook. It might 
suggest something for study—if it has not 
already been studied. 


* Present. Psychology, ed. A. A. Roback (New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1955), p. 118 


Camp Counseling: 


Testing Ground for Prospective ‘Teachers 


By Roszar A. ScHANKE 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Every summer hundreds of young men and 
women staff the summer camps of America. For 
these young people, predominately college students, 
camp counseling experiences are rewarding in many 
ways, Along with the inherent healthful surround 
ings and break in the academic routine, there is a 
real opportunity to use camping experiences and 
activities as a means to aid vocational choice, 

In twenty years of camp direction I have found 
that by far the majority of my counselors have been 
students preparing for the ministry, teaching, medi 
cine, dentistry, social work, and kindred occupa 
tions, Those who went into education as 2 cureer 
have given cloquent testimony to the lessons that 
camp counseling gives to the prospective teacher, 
It has been found that summer camp counseling: 

(1) Helps discover if the counselor has a real and 
genuine feeling for children 

(a) Reveals whether the counselor has the neces- 
sary patience to work with children. 

(3) Allows the counselor to get the sense of ax 
complishment that comes from successful teaching 
of camping skills and social concepts. 


(4) Gives the prospective teacher the valuable 
“stalt” approach which is necessary in working with 
children. 

(5) Offers the prospective teacher a chance to 
learn, appreciate, and utilize the individual differ 
ences inherent ia all children. 

(6) Gives the prospective teacher a chance to work 
with other adults and the opportunity to learn to 
get along with his colleagues. 

A principal of a large city high school says that 
successful camp counseling has sometimes been the 
determining factor in the selection of teachers for 
his building. A personne! man in charge of teacher 
procurement in a large midwestern city says he 
feels that successful camp counseling experience is 
as valuable as the practice-teaching experience re 
quired of teacher trainces. It is the suggestion of the 
writer that guidance counselors, teachers, and ad 
ministrators who advise young people in their vo- 
cational ambitions urge prospective teachers to get 
some summer camp counseling experience to gain a 
self-concept and valuable experience as part of their 
background for successful teaching 





A MARTYR COMPLEX 


By EMMA REINHARDT 


THe pressinc neep for teachers has 
focused attention on the urgency of ascer- 
taining what factors tend to affect youth's 
attitude toward teaching as a _ career. 
Prominent among the factors commonly as- 
sumed to have marked significance is the 
influence of the present generation of teach- 
ers. Presumably a dedicated teacher who 
envisions his calling as a high and satisfying 
adventure may inspire a goodly number of 
his students to follow in his footsteps. Con- 
versely, a teacher who regards his task as a 
dreary, distasteful routine may discourage 
others from casting their lot with teaching. 

Unfortunately, not a few teachers look 
upon themselves as despised underlings who 
labor “unwept, unhonored, and unsung.” 
They exhibit a martyr complex that could 
conceivably engender in students an aver- 
sion to teaching. 

In order to get a sampling of student 
opinion as to the influence of teachers with 
a martyr complex, the writer gave the fol- 
lowing assignment to 105 college sopho- 
mores during the school year of 1955-1956: 

“It has been said that teachers sometimes 
manifest a martyr complex. From your ex- 
perience can you cite an instance of one 
of your elementary or secondary school 
teachers who had a martyr complex? State 
sex of the teacher and the grade or subject 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


Remember the old melodrama where 
the wife complains, “All day I wear my 
body out scrubbing, washing, slaving, 
and what thanks do I get!” Counter- 
parts of melodrama characters occa- 
sionally land on high-school faculties 
and, as you would expect, they ask to 
be pitied in true martyr fashion, Our 
author is from Eastern Illinois State 
College at Charleston, Illinois. 





he taught. Describe incidents to support 
your belief that this teacher had a martyr 
complex. What effect, if amy, did this teach 
er's influence have upon your attitude 
toward teaching as a possible career?” 

Of the 105 students, fifty-cight thought 
that none of their teachers had a martyr 
complex while forty-seven described teach 
ers who they thought fell into this category 

Many of the fifty-eight paid tribute to 
their former teachers. Several asserted that 
teachers often work under such trying con 
ditions that they might justifiably con- 
sider themselves sacrificial offerings on the 
altar of education. Wrote one young 
man: 

“Some teachers believe that they are 
martyrs and they are justified in their con 
viction. They receive meager monetary re 
wards although they must spend several 
years in preservice preparation and summer 
upon summer in keeping up to date. They 
are often targets of bitter and unjust criti 
cism by people completely unqualified to 
sit in judgment.” 

Of the forty-seven who mentioned teach 
ers with a martyr complex, fourteen cited 
elementary and thirty-three, 
school teachers. Ten of the elementary 
teachers were women and four, men, while 
fourteen of the secondary school teachers 
were men and nineteen, women 


secondary 


The fact that students mentioned more 
secondary than elementary teachers does not 
necessarily indicate a real difference in the 
outlook of the two groups. Perhaps the 
factor of recency led students to recall more 
readily their high-school days. Perhaps, too, 
with added maturity they became increas 
ingly aware of the attitudes of their teach 
ers. Similarly, the slightly higher frequency 
of mention of women over men may have 
no significance. It may merely reflect the 
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fact that women outnumber men in the 
teaching profession. 

Students who remembered teachers with 
a martyr complex were variously affected by 
the experience. Nine believed that they had 
become prejudiced against teaching, twelve 
thought that they could discern no effects, 
and twenty-six stated that they were deter- 
mined to avoid the bad examples they had 
witnessed and to strive to be different. 

Here is a representative statement from 
a student who thought that he had been ad- 
versely affected, “In the third grade I had 
a teacher who felt she was a Joan of Arc 
dying for a cause. She wasn't happy as a 
teacher because she wasn't making much 
money, but she said that since the world 
needed teachers she would teach anyway. 
She was always talking about how little 
people appreciated her sacrifices. I had no 
respect for her and for many years I thought 
that teachers are very badly treated and 
that | would never be trapped in such a 
miserable calling.” 

For the students who thought their teach- 
er's air of martyrdom had not affected their 
choice of teaching as a lifework, three com- 
ments are typical: “I just thought that he 
should never have started teaching in the 
first place.” “Whenever this teacher com- 
plained, I thought that if I did not enjoy 
working extra hours for the benefit of others 
I would certainly give up teaching and get 
a job where I could work only eight hours 
a day.” “She didn’t affect my decision to 
become a teacher because I felt she was 
an exception and would have been the same 
about any other job.” 

For the students who had resolved to act 
differently from their disgruntled teachers, 
these statements show their point of view: 

“I had decided before I was in class that 
I wanted to be a teacher. The only effect 
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he had on my plans was to convince me that 
a teacher should be interested primarily 
in his pupils and not in himself. I'm going 
to show a personal interest in my pupils and 
let them know I like my work.” 

“Mrs. Smith's manner did not affect my 
decision to become a teacher, but it made 
me aware of an attitude I shall try to steer 
clear of. I feel that a teacher enters his 
profession voluntarily and has no one but 
himself to blame if he thinks that his 
ability is not used to its fullest extent.” 

“This teacher did not change my plans. 
My mind was made up, and still is, to be- 
come the best possible teacher. I did de- 
cide not to become a teacher like her. It 
is our privilege to become what we choose, 
so we alone are usually to blame for mak- 
ing the wrong choices in life. I want my 
pleasure in teaching to be so great that 
my pupils can easily detect it.” 

One student who thought that an un 
happy teacher had unwittingly awakened 
his desire to teach expressed an interesting 
opinion: “At first I felt sorry for Miss X, 
and then I grew disgusted with her. In the 
beginning she made me think badly of 
teaching, but in the end she actually in- 
fluenced me to become a teacher. I realized 
how much the teaching system needs new 
blood—not because the older teachers are 


incompetent but because quite a few of 
them need a rest.” 


For this particular group of students it 
appears that teachers who manifested a 
martyr complex deterred few from teach- 
ing. However, we have here only a partial, 
and possibly a misleading, picture. These 
may have been the young people who per- 
sisted toward a goal in spite of some un 
favorable circumstances. We have no way of 
knowing how many of their classmates 
might have a different story. 





~ Book Reviews ~< 


FORREST IRWIN, 


What We Learn from Children by Marnie 
I. Rasey and J. W. Mence. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. 164 pages, 
$3.00. 

Rayswift Gables must be a challenging place! 
This book shows glimpses of Rayswift, a home for 
exceptional children. These glimpses are in terms 
of children—their behavior, repeated difficulties, and 
achievements—not merely in terms of social and 
physical environment. Although it is reported that 
fifty-four is the number of children who have been 
at Rayswiflt, one can easily see the spreading influ- 
ence of heart-warming work such as reported in this 
little book 

Although attention is divided between two fac- 
tors (the author's changing concepts of human be- 
havior, and children’s behavior which caused those 
changed concepts), there is unity in the book. The 
case histories of exceptional children are presented 
so that they give insights into problems of human 
behavior, but that is only the starting point. Of 
greater significance was the way in which adapta 
tions—even of basic assumptions and cherished be- 
liefs concerning behavior—were made to promote 
personality adjustment. 

An analysis of “the role of purpose in human 
behavior” indicates the basic nature of the work. 
Purposes, beginning even earlier in the race, are 
examined in an attempt to explain human be- 
havior. Desires and want to's also become subject 
to investigation not only as to their present mani 
To make the 
“analysis of purposes” practical, the authors show 
how purposes may be turned into the means for 


festations but also as to their origins 


In 
research is 


teaching responsibility for one’s own behavior 


fact, the applicability of the basic 
indicated in a separate chapter which illustrates 
the kind of school experiences which promote de 
sirable qualities of personality 

The “climatic conditions” promote 
growth of desirable personality are also conditions 
which seem conducive t the promotion of atti 
tudes which favor learning generally. Those condi 
tions, as seen by the authors, are: (1) treating chil 


dren with appropriate seriousness and concern; (2) 


which best 


providing an atmosphere which permits one to 
profit from his mistakes; (5) emphasizing values 
which are appropriate for the child to emphasize 
also; and (4) interpreting the environment in a way 
that shows its richness. Such a climate embraces 
warmly the “three L's"—living, loving, learning 


Book Review Editor 


As statistical research into human behavior in 
creases, the need for thoughtful examination of 
fundamental beliefs also grows. This book cer 
tainly deals with bases of human behavior, as il- 
lustrated by individuals, and without any attempt 
to reduce persons to statistics, 

If one must categorize the work of the authors 
leading up to this book, the term “humane psy 
chology” would scem most appropriate. One might 
infer from the title that the authors are concerned 
with what they, as authors, learn, or have learned, 
from children; but teacher ot 
who is otherwise in close contact with children is 
able to grasp meanings having wide application 

Peanctss B. Betas 


anyone who is a 


A New Look at- Reading: a Guide to the 
Language Arts by Wittarp ABRAHAM 
Boston: Porter Sargent, 1957. 256 pages, 
$3.50. 

This volume makes a significant contribution to 
the educational field in general, and to the field of 
language arts in particular, with emphasis on read 
ing. Dr. Abraham provides the teacher and parent 
with a practical guidebook, a kind of manual, 
which does much to clarify the confusion created 
by the controversy over whether Johnny can read 

The style is simple, direct, down to earth, and 
devoid of jargon.” The 
author gets down to cases and presents an analysis 


the usual “educational 
of the reading problem with concreie suggestions 
for solving it, now that it has reached the propor 
tions of a national dilemma, The author has in 
cluded articles by such reading authorities as Dr 
William 58. Gray, Dr. Paul Witty Ruth 
Strang. Some of the topics dealt with are related to 
reading readiness, barriers to reading, problems of 
the exceptional child—both the gifted and the seri 
ously emotionally maladjusted 


One article is de 
voted to the reading problem at the college level 
and the implications for college programs 

Dr. Abraham prov ides an annotated bibliography, 
glossary, 
for reading but also the other language arts areas 
The final section consists of an excellent listing of 


and a variety of study helps not only 


resource materials, procedures for evaluative pur 
poses, and a section of personal data sheets 
Throughout the book the emphasis is on the im 
portant concept that there is no single best method 
for teaching reading 
Jane EB. Commun 
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Reading Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and 
Correction by Guy L. Bonp and Mies 
A. Tinker. New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crotts, Inc., 1957. 486 pages, $5.25. 

In our Western World, which Oswald Spengler 
has called a Buch und Lesen Kultur, reading has 
become a very important subject, if not the most 
important, in the schools. In our reading world then, 
as the authors note in the introduction, reading 
proficiency is important in (a) daily activities, (b) 
progress in school, (c) recreation, (d) personal and 
social adjustment, and (e) citizenship 

We have recognized the importance of reading, 
and we have spent much time, energy, and money 
om the teaching of reading. Nevertheless, surveys 
show the prevalence of reading disability in our 
shool and college population. Dr. Emmett Betts, 
for example, estimates that 8 to a5 per cent of the 
children enrolled in public schools are badgered by 
a reading handicap. Other investigators estimate 
that 10 to a5 per cent of the school pupils are seri 
ously retarded in reading. And what is worse, a 
large portion of these pupils are disability cases 

It is axiomatic that to correct problems, whatever 
their nature, man must first determine the causes 
of these problems. Reading Difficulties is written 
for three groups who are vitally concerned with the 
problem of reading difficulties—classroom teachers, 
remedial workers, and clinicians—and the aim is to 
help them diagnose and correct the various kinds of 
problems which are grouped under the heading of 
reading disability 

Educators will appreciate the theoretical approach 
to reading problems as well as the inclusion of 
specific techniques throughout the book. The basic 
premise is that reading disability is due to a multi 
plicity of causes. Bond and Tinker recognize that 
disability cases are due to factors in the child's 
environment at home, at play, and in school, They 
recognize too that other factors such as emotional 
stability and physical deficiencies are contributing 
causes, 

An enumeration of some of the topics treated will 
give evidence of the theoretical and practical aspects 
comsidered in the five sections of the text. Part I 
deals with fundamental principles of reading in 
siruction: the nature of the reading process, normal 
reading growth, goals of reading instruction, trends 
the hallmarks of a good 
reader, adjustment of reading instruction to indi 
The second part is devoted to 
the nature and causes of reading deficiencies, ic. 
the role of physical, emotional, intellectual, and 
educational factors 

Part Il gives attention to the general nature of 
diagnosis and to specific approaches to diagnosis 
The fourth part is concerned with basic principles 
of remedial treatment: developing basic compre- 


in reading instruction 


vidual differences 
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hension abilities, correcting word-recognition diffi 
culties, treating orientation difficulties, remedying 
specific reading defects, improving reading in the 
content areas, and increasing the rate of compre 
hension. The fifth and last section gives considera 
tion to special! problems such as detection of reading 
troubles, the specially handicapped child, and high}y 
individualized treatment of handicapped children 
The book is well written. Based on recent re 
search, it is scientifically sound. If the authors will 
permit the reviewer to cavil a bit, | would ask 
about the treatment of phonics. The index entry 
reads Phonetic analysis overemphasized, 118; see 
also Overanalysis. Under Overanalysis 1 find refer 
ence is made to pages 296-298. In these days when 
the topic is so widely discussed, some users, I am 
sure, are going to ask for more facts about phonia 
and phonetics 
Eons Lue Furness 


Case Studies in Human Reletionships in 
Secondary School by Rutu Barry et al. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, Co- 
lumbia University, 1956. 145 pages, $2.00. 
This is an excellent case book for both teachers 

and students in the guidance field. The book is 

short and makes for easy reading, although the 
challenging cases presented will require considera 
ble study 

Iwo introductory chapters emphasize the neces 
sity for better understanding of human relation 
ships in dealing with school-connected personnel 
parents, teachers, administrators, and students. The 
reader is urged to examine his own personal reac 
tion in each case, to study the reasons for identifica 
tion with the various individuals, to examine his 
own prejudices and biases, and to attempt some 
role playing in an endeavor to deepen his under 
standing. 

The twenty-six cases vary widely from problems 
in group dynamics in faculty meetings to situations 
involving serious juvenile delinquency, The authors 
stress the fact that no single solution to any case 
will be found entirely adequate. It seems in several 
cases that attention should be turned to the pre 
ventive measures which might have been effective 
rather than to cures which may be too little, too 
late 

The cases may be studied individually, but bet 
The 
complicated factors involved in the case studies de 
mand the thinking of people with varied training 
and experiences 

These graphic examples are selective, of course, 
but the basic problem elements included will be 
familiar to every teacher and administrator. 

East. Foreman 


ter results will come from group discussion 
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Leonardo da Vinci by Emity Hann, New 
York: Random House, 1956. 181 pages, 
$1.50. 

This biography, set against the background of 
Renaissance Italy, is written for young teen-agers 
It presents Leonardo da Vinci as a most versatile 
genius. Though he left few finished works, he is 
known chiefly to the world as a painter and sculptor 
However, through his notebooks filled with sketches 
and his unpublished treatises he becomes known 
also as an architect, scientist, and military engineer 
That such artistic and scientific genius should exist 
side by side to such degrees in one man is astound 
ing. He had the reputation of an eccentric, for 
though he painted with astonishing facility, he pre 
ferred to leave much of his work unfinished to in 
When his 


his painting helped 


dulge in the study of some philosophy 
nonpainting activities failed 
him forget the blow to his vanity, for painting was 
the one thing the world believed he did best 

The book also unobtrusively presents a history of 
the fifteenth century city-states 

Da Vinci was a dreamer and many years ahead 
of his age. He possessed an intense curiosity which 
should intrigue any student who reads how the 
dreams of a man of nearly five centuries ago have 
become realities today. 
CaTurnine Jane Hist 
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The Children We Teach by Nina Rivenour, New 
York ig: Mental Health Materials Center, Inc 
(1790 Broadway), 1956. 56 pages, 40 cents, 

While the teacher is not expected to be either 
a child therapist or a social worker, she is in a par- 
ticularly strategic spot to observe behavicr patterns 
of a child which may not be obvious to the parent 
or family physician, Thus, this pamphlet offers ad- 
vice about the various kinds of individuals who 
make up a classroom group and cach chapter is 
devoted to one type of behavior that each teacher 
sooner or later encounters in the classroom. In 
cluded are concerning the troubled 
reader, the shy child and his counterpart, the show 
off; also, the child who uses bad language, the one 
with a troubled home life, the bully, and the se 
verely emotionally disturbed 


discussions 


This pamphiet is recommended as an important 
addition to the literature on understanding chil 
dren 


Schools for Tomorrow: an Educator's Blueprint by 
ALEXANDER J, Stoppanp, New York a1: The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education (655, Madison 
Ave.), 1957. 62 pages, free 
Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, former superintendent 

of schools in Philadelphia and Los Angeles, urges 
in this booklet that all American public schools be 
equipped with closed-circuit television in order to 
raise the quality of instruction, overcome the criti 
cal shortage of teachers, and provide the necessary 
funds which will permit substantial increases in 
teacher salaries 

Schools for Tomorrow is essentially a report of a 
year-long survey of the major problems of the 
American public school completed by Dr. Stoddard, 
who contends that the universal incorporation of 
television in the country’s public schools could effect 
a saving of 100,000 teaching positions and more 
than $500,000,000 in teaching salaries. 

This booklet, free for the asking, certainly is 
concerned with a most provocative topic and should 
provide ample ammunition to those educators who 
are advocates of television for school use. 


The School Bell, Washington 6: National School 
Public Relations Association (:#0:1 Sixteenth St. 
N.W.), January, 1957. 15 pages, 20 cents, 

The School Bell is a new monthly digest maga- 
tine which contains condensations of significant 
timely articles on schools from the national maga- 
tines, press, radio, and television, with a foreword 
written by an outstanding figure from the pub- 
lishing or broadcasting field. The one prepared for 
this imue is by Edward R. Murrow. Although single 
copies are sold, single annual subscription of $2.00 is 


accepted. 
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Better Human Relations—the Challenge of Social 
Work (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 97A) by Lucy 
FREEMAN, 1956. 28 pages. 

A tremendous unfilled demand for trained social 
workers exists throughout the nation, asserts the 
author of this pamphlet, This publication makes a 
contribution in explaining the nature of social work 
and providing information as to the knowledge, 
skill, and attitudes needed by social workers in our 
modern society 


Air Travel Comes of Age (Public Affairs Pamphiet 

No. 114A) by Joun Sruaar, 1956. 28 pages 

This pamphiet contains a concise report of the 
growth of air travel in the United States. It is 
concerned with many problems which confront this 
increasingly important mode of transportation. In 
cluded are discussions of the jet age, the Civil 
Act, sheduled vy. nonscheduled 


Acronautics and 


flights 


Too Young to Marry? (Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 296) by Lesrem A. KimKENDALL, 1956. 28 pages 
The increasing number of carly marriages in 

recent years raises important questions of social 

policy and this pamphict attempts to approach 
these questions in a most constructive manner 

Statistics indicate that there is a high correlation 

between carly marriage and eventual breakup and 

failure. Among the suggestions for a sound social 
policy to meet the situation are a re-examination 
of our school policies to make it possible for young 
married couples to continue their education; guid 
ance programs on courtship problems and mate 
selection; more ample counseling facilities at com 
munity expense; and making it less possible for 
young people to rush into marriage by a change in 

the requirements for entering marriage to include a 

waiting period, counseling services, and evidence 

of ability to meet family responsibilities 


What's Happening in School Integration? (Public 
Affairs Pamphiet No. 244) by Harown C. Fiemine 
and Joun CONnstasce, 1956. 20 pages 
Although the South's reaction to the Supreme 

Court's decision on school segregation has been 

mixed in the South and border states, the basic 

trend toward integration which has been evident for 
some years has undoubtedly been speeded by the 

decision. Such is the conclusion of the authors as a 

result of a survey which they recently completed 

The pamphiet reviews in some detail the differing 
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reactions in four main areas of the South and 
border states, ranging from quiet acceptance of this 


decision to open violence 


Fear and Prejudice (Public Affairs Pamphlet No 

245) by Setma Hinsn, 1957. 28 pages 

This pamphlet summarizes the five-volume Stud 
ies in Prejudice published by Harper and Brothers, 
which brought together the results of many years 
of research and offered an impressive body of evi- 
dence on the origins and the nature of the preju 
diced personality. According to the author of this 
pamphiet, childhood fears and anxieties lie at the 
root of much if not most of adult prejudice, After 
concerning itself with the origin of prejudice, the 
publication approaches the problem of reducing 
this social ill 


The Shy Child (Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 299) 

by Heten Ross, 1956. 28 pages 

Shy children can be helped by their parents and 
teachers but should not be cause for undue concern 
This is the underlying thesis of the author, who 
is administrative director of the Institute for Psy- 
choanalysis, to explain this 
through case studies and developmental growth 
of shyness. The pamphiet is most readable and 
should be of interest to parents and teachers alike 


and she proceeds 
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The Middle of the Journey by Lions, Tenine, 
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VW & the Newer Media 


Associate Editors: HENRY B. MALONEY and MYLES M. PLATI 


Television’s Impact 
in the Making 


Television's Impact on American Culture edited 
by WittiaM Y. Etsiorr, East Lansing: Michi- 
gan State University Press, 1956, $4.95. 


Television in the Making edited by Pau 
RotHa,. New York: Hastings House, 1956, $5.75 


An instructive comparison can be made be- 
tween the first of these two volumes, written by 
a group of American academicians and edited 
by a Harvard professor of government, and the 
second, written by television craftsmen, mostly 
British, and eclited by an outstanding creator 
of the documentary film. The tone of the first 
is worried, harried: How can we counteract 
the effects of this monster, how can we direct 
its power to educational ends? The tone of the 
second is aspiring, humble as well as exhila 
rated: How can we improve our craft to per 
fect the great communications instrument to 
which we have gladly given our best energies? 
Frankly, the latter aspiration towards excellence 
strikes this reader as the more powerful motive 
for improvement of TV as a cultural force. 
One is reminded of Robert Saudek's remark at 
last summer's Harvard conference on educa- 
tional TV (of which the first volume is an out- 
growth) that the performer's and director's 
desire to excel is what will in the last analysis 
bring maturity to commercial TV. 

The Elliott volume contains ten essays of 
varying length, editorial material, and nine (!) 
appendixes. The essays include the editor's 
introduction (20 pages) and plea for a public 
policy for educational TV and a more powerful 
national program and policy group (26); an 
essay on the laws affecting broadcasting (62); 
a study of the Canadian Broadcasting Corpora 
tion (16); a first-rate summary of the context 
and content of commercial broadcasting by 
Lawrence Laurent, TV editor of the Washing 
ton Post (50); a psychiatrist's hunches about the 
effects of TV on the American character (8); 
a “fable” about politics and television (12); a 
summary of the four-year history and present 
condition of the nation’s twentyodd educa- 
tional TV stations (28); an analysis of the Ann 
Arbor Educational Television and Radio 
Center (44); a hopeful prognosis of the pros- 


pects of ETV (14); a report on the use of TV 
in formal education (96); and the editor's con 
clusion (10 pages). The omnibus appendix se 
tion includes the union rules governing pay 
ments for repeat performances of kinescopes, 
the Television Code; Robert Lewis Shayon’s 
dirge on ETV in the Saturday Review (to 
balance the optimism of the other essays, ac 
cording to the editor); several other more or 
less useful bodies of facts and interpretations; 
and, sorry to say, the only pieces that really 
live up to the title of the book, two fine studies 
reprinted from Business Week. Since the book 
is more on either ETY or the negative influence 
of commercial broadcasting, it might better 
have been called Educational TV's Lack of Im 
pact on American Culture, This is said, not in 
flippant jest, but with full sympathy for the 
magnificent things educational broadcasters 
have done in spite of the community lethargy 
which confronts them. The hard fact is that 
this is still the age of Godfrey, with little pros 
pect of early improvement. 

And, in a spirit of constructive criticism, a few 
blind spots in the scholarly symposium should 
be cited: 

Too much emphasis is placed on public 
law, perhaps reflecting the academic specialty 
of the editor: too little hope and confidence 
are placed in the school’s ability to give im 
proved standards of taste to a new genera 
tion of televiewers (is this so obvious that the 
learned gentlemen didn't bother to talk about 
it?) and in the school’s power to give new ideals 
of workmanship and business practice to the 
broadcasting policy makers of the next genera 
tion, The former is a responsibility of the grade 
and high schools; the latter, of collegiate and 
professional instruction. And altogether too 
many shots are taken, again by the editor (who 
wrote 56 of its 326 original pages), at the easy 
target of advertising. You'd think Professor 
Elliott had never seen (has he even heard of) 
Bert and Harry Piel. There are ways out of 
the vulgar advertising trap; every isue of the 
New Yorker proves that. And why is there no 
representation of the TV producer, either edu 
cational or commercial, on this symposium? Are 
the creative and academic that antithetical? It 
is perhaps significant that commercial TV is 
represented only by a critic (a fine one, true, 
but still a critic). Why not Robert Herridge, or 
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Fred Coe, or Stockton Helffrich, or Robert 
Saudek? These crotchets are not meant to imply 
that the volume is not valuable; it is a very 
useful study, for all of its shortcomings; any 
serious student of the medium must fortify 
himself with its pages. We must be grateful too 
that academicians have come up with this good 
a study after only ten short years of TV; that 
in itself is a measure of TV's impact on the 
monumental (and often justified) inertia of 
scholars in respect to current events. 

Academic perspective could be very useful 
to TV practitioners, if it were freely and 
imaginatively given. Such a conclusion is evi 
dent from reading the Rotha volume. Most of 
these essays are between five and cight pages, 
by TV craftsmen with few exceptions, Under 
the category, “Programmes and Producers,” 
topics drama, writing, documentary 
(story and journalism), remote broadcasts, art 
and culture, variety, TV for children, newsreel, 
and acting, Under “Studio and Services” there 
are discussions of organization and planning, 
design in TV, lighting, sound, and special 
effects. “The Scope of Television” contains an 
essay on the possibilities of world TV by Henry 
Cassirer of UNESCO, short studies of TV criti- 
cism, advertising, and commercials. These essays 
are uniformly short because their writers are 
so busy creating TV that they seldom have 
leisure to reflect on what they're doing. As 
Michael Westmore writes in his essay on “Tele 
vision for Children”: “The trouble about tele 
vision is that it never stops, and therefore the 
times when a producer or director can sit back 
and think what he is doing are few and far 
between” (page 84) 
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It is precisely here that the universities could 
help, it seems to me, Scholars and academic 
critics have the reflective leisure they do pre 
cisely because other members of a technological 
society are running their shoes off. Why can't 
the scholars systematically assume part of the 
burden for continually assessing TV's progress, 
problems, and prospects? They could then go 
on the offensive instead of merely appearing 
offensive to many serious TV creators who want 
to break through the mediocrity that sometimes 
traps even the best. The Elliott volume might 
be the first step in such a melioristic criticism 
The Rotha volume will be most useful to stu 
dents and teachers anxious to comprehend the 
aesthetic problems of TV; the Elliott volume 
can serve as a basic reference volume in a class 
room media library, but probably only teachers 
will need to read it from cover to cover 


P.D.H. 
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Poems for Teaching 


INSTRUCTION IN THE ART* 
By Puuir Boorn 


“Take a boy fishing” 


Boy, the giant beauty 

that you cast for, lies 

upstream in this same current 
that you wade, Men wise 

with love have wintered 

on the iron bridge, dreamed 
opening day, and tied 

their hatful of bright 
artificial flies 


This is an old one, boy, 
not in memory struck 
at a false cast. No, nor 
felt the quick-set hook 
The snags are ragged 
with lost lures, hair and 
gold; even icons shaped 
like a woman, this beauty 
never took. 


Boy, cast lightly. Long 

and lightly where the shallow 
split tongue of current 
undercuts the meadow; 

in that spun pool 

where blue flowers overhang 
the bank, by first light ' 

a few quiet men at last 

have seen the shadow 


We only guess, boy, 

by the stream-run shape 
of steelheads, or a rainbow 
beached in winter sleep 
Such forms lose color 

in the creel; men file 

barbs not toward food 

or trophies, but for luck 
they cannot keep 


Boy, the giant beauty 

that you cast for lies 
upstream, I pray you patience 
for that tug asx! rise, 
the risen image 

that outleaps the rapids 
in one illimitable 

arc: to praise, 

but not to prize 


* Reprinted by permission from Mr. Booth’'s book, 
Letter from a Distant Land (New York: Viking 
Press, 1957. $4.00). 
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Not many people—perhaps only artists—truly 
understand how completely the worker with 
words makes language. This poem is a good 
instrument for showing students how the poet 
makes language by making new symbols out of 
our daily stock of workaday words. Using a 
subject, fishing, which everyone will understand, 
and emphasizing the trick-filled magic necessary 
for landing a really elusive “big one,” Mr. 
Booth has made his poem a statement about 
art and the creative process, He makes the fish 
symbolize something far greater than any actual 
creature of the water, 

rhe title gives a strong hint about the defi 
nition of the big trout sought. But a title is a 
cheap trick, and Mr. Booth’s devices come more 
expensively. For instance, we see that only a 
few quiet men, “wise with love” for their 
fisher's art, have managed to see a shadow of 
the watery phantom. Moreover, the passing 
sight is bought at great sacrifice—a man must be 
willing to “winter on the iron bridge,” dream- 
ing of the time he will be able to cast for his 
goal. He must wait patiently through his dry, 
unproductive “winter” times until the spring 
thaw within him brings him to the floodgates 
of the stream. He must master the tricks of his 
trade; he must lure the reality with patiently 
crafted “artificial flies.” What is more, he must 
serve a long apprenticeship, wading upstream, 
fighting slips and falls all the way. 

Ihe fish becomes the goal of any and all hu- 
man creative endeavor. It becomes art, and the 
poem is built around the implicit statement 
that art is long, but time is flecting. Conse- 
quently, the prayerful tone of the poem arises 
from the deep humility with which the narrator 
advises the beginner in his search for true art. 
For true art is a supreme reality that must be 
arduously courted. The few great artists have 
seen its shadow, have told its story but for a 
moment. No man can catch and keep the thing 
in his own preserve. We see that a religious 
tone inheres in the narrator's reverence for 
true art—secking that supreme reality is, in a 
sense, very real to him, like secking life itself. 

Art has never come to the man who does not 
approach it with the deepest humility and 
sincerity. It is “an old one, boy,” that “not in 
memory” has “struck at a false cast.” Even the 
deep feeling of human love is not alone enough 
to create art—along with the deep feeling there 
must also be the patience, dreaming, and life- 
long hard work in the waters of creative in- 
tensity: “even icons shaped like a woman, this 
beauty never took.” “We can only guess” at the 
nature of art by the productions of other artists, 
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and only as through a glass, darkly, at that 
For we judge not by the actual fish landed and 
displayed as by the ideal image of the created 
thing that the actuality shadows forth. We judge 
by the ideal glimpsed behind the work, the 
“stream-run shape of steelheads, or a rainbow 
beached in winter sleep.” And all those glimpses 
of various kinds of trout, those reflections of 
other men's reverence of perfection, are but 
different examples of the one great, gliding, 
total thing that no one can catch. And when 
the types are taken out of the element of their 
own reality, they cannot be the beautiful things 
they are. “Such forms lose color in the creel,” 
just as this statement of the poem cannot con 
tain the shifting irridescence of the original, 
alive thing, the poem itself. After all, we teach 
our students how to break a poem apart only 
so that they may read poems and see the art 
life pulsing in them. 

When art does strike, it will flash “the 
risen image that outleaps the rapids,” the lucky 
inspiration that will transcend the artist's own 
creative abilities. But he will not to 
reach those occasional heights beyond himsell 
if he secks art selfishly, One must seck 
praise, but not to prize.” And even then, the 
poet will leap the “illimitable arc” of the risen 
image infrequently at best, for it is “luck” one 
“cannot keep.” Most of all, man can prepare 
himself on the “iron bridge” of life above the 
waters of creativity; but finally he must plunge 
into the depths armed with his own patience, 
reverence, and skill, not for “food or trophies,” 
but for the mysterious act of human creation 
if he would glimpse his creature, art. 

The teacher who handles this poem seriously 
will give his students their own glimpse of the 
agony and nobility of human creativity, and, 
perhaps, a respect for it as well as for the 
teacher's own creative task. 

Mivton R. Stren 
University of Illinois 
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Transcriptions 


The recordings reviewed below belong on 
the same shelf of the record library—not only 
because they are all American poems but be 
cause, taken together, they suggest a continuing 
tradition in American literature, If Whitman's 
“barbaric yawp” voiced the nineteenth century's 
most strident cry of pure democracy, the quiet, 
dignified pathos Frost finds in the death of an 
old man and the terse wisdom of the folk say 
ings in Sandburg’s poems are no less expressions 
of faith in the common man and statements of 
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reliance upon the enduring qualities of the 
nation 


From Leaves of Grass by Walt Whitman, 
read by David Allen (Poetry Records, PR g00) 

David Allen's reading of the poems is con 
sistently sensitive, his voice a flexible and capa 
ble instrument. Whitman's lines, often so far 
removed from traditional lyricism, are a diffi- 
cult test. Allen, having selected his material 
carefully, is at his best in such finely lyrical 
passages as the one beginning, “A child said 
"What is the grass?’)” from “Song of Myself”; 
in the quiet loss of “Good-bye, My Fancy”; or 
in the sustained power of “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’'d,” which still remains one 
of the finest elegies in our language. (Mentor 
and Pocket Books have paperback editions of 
the poems for 50 cents.) 

No listener will ever agree completely with 
any reader's selection from a poet's work, but 
the poems here are a fair sample from the 
Whitman canon. Ten complete poems are in- 
cluded in addition to excerpts from “Song of 
Myself.” To meet the needs of the educational 
situation—an area in which readings from po 
etry have readily caught hold—Poetry Records 
should be urged to include in their future ven- 
tures, for teachers’ and students’ sakes, 
chures reprinting the poems that are read. Folk 
ways and Caedmon do this when possible; mime 
ograph machines will serve for modern poetry 
(which is too expensive to reprint) 


bro 


Robert Frost reads the poems of Robert Frost 
(Decca Records, DL go99) 

In addition to its sharp observation of human 
and natural phenomena and its swift transitions 
from the seemingly commonplace to philosophic 
implications or probing irony, an obvious 
characteristic of Frost's poetry is its conversa 
tional quality. This is the quality which his 
somewhat laconic reading is best designed to 
iustrate. There is always good reason for 
having a poct read his own poems—when that 
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is possible, of course; his interpretation has an 
indisputable validity of its own. In Frost's case, 
however, as those who have heard one of his 
“talks” know, the poet so eschews any hint of 
platform manner or dramatic that his 
reading often lacks modulation and above all 
emphasis. He is capable in the thorough irony 
of “Departmental,” which needs little emphasis 
to make its point, and his flat delivery of “The 
Death of the Hired Man” properly restrains 
the pathos of that poem, but perhaps he less 
ably conveys the profundity of 
“Birches” or the lyricism of “Stopping by Woods 
on a Snowy Evening.” 

These twenty-three match well 
with the selections in your (Pocket 
Books has in print a collection of Frost's poems 
at 95 cents.) Among all the voices of modern 
poetry, the one recorded here 
the sanest and most enduring 


pose 


meditative 


will 
anthology 


poems 


remains one of 


Carl Sandburg reads the poems of Carl Sand 
burg (Decca Records, DL gogg) 

It is customary to call Sandburg our industrial 
poet, the eternal democrat who sings of work 
and workingmen as no one has since Whitman 
We remember the sharp images of the brawling 
city—the smoke-belching factories, a nation 
building; and the wry portraits of folk heroes 
Paul Bunyan, John Henry, Mike Fink. No less 
a part of Sandburg, however, are the calm, con- 
tained poignancy of “Coo! and the 
quiet requiem of “Grass.” Beneath the strong, 
sometimes harsh words there is always tender- 
ness, a hint of lyricism, and above all faith— 
faith in the people, in the belief that they will 
endure and prevail. The fourteen poems re- 
corded here convey this range. 

Sandburg’s reading, with its Scandinavian 
tang, is particularly apt in communicating the 
astringent wisdom of the folk proverbs by which 
a people have lived and worked, Sometimes in 
dignity, sometimes in sarcasm, 
fierce belief in the common man's slow struggle 
upward to self-realization. In “Prejudice” his 
angry voice cries out against hatred and igno 
rance, and always there is the conviction that 
it is the melting pot which has given America 
its strength. This poetry, like Whitman's, is 
expansive and sometimes sprawling, secking to 
embrace all the land and the people who live 
on it, a mixture of folklore, history, lyricism 

For a complete list of poems on these three 
LP's, see “The Public Arts,” English Journal 
(September, 1956, and March, 1957 

Frank and Aupary Hopcins 
University of Illinois 
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Reading and Popular Culture 


Adult Reading: The Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part 11, edited by Newtson B. Henry. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956, $4.00. 
Two essays in this collection are of particular 

interest to teachers whose students’ reading is 

seriously challenged by mass media other than 
books: Wilbur Schramm’'s “Why Adults Read,” 
and Edgar Dale's “Reading and Related 

Media.” 

Schramm's essay is important to teachers of 
adolescents because a consensus regards the 
period from twelve to sixteen as critical in 
establishing reading habits that persist into 
adulthood. First of all, there is little real knowl 
edge of how and what people read, still less 
reliable understanding of why they read. But 
what Schramm does very well is to suggest how 
complex and various are reading decisions 
among all kinds of people. Though Schramm 
doesn't say this, one infers from the bewilder 
ing complexity of interests and motivations 
behind the deceptively simple term “reading” 
that teachers are on the right wack when they 
individualize reading programs in the class 
room. Schramm uses what he calls the “fraction 
of selection” to symbolize that a reading choice 
is made when an individual expects a reward 
from reading that does not require too great 
an effort. Raising the reward expected or lower- 
ing the required effort will stimulate choice of 
certain reading materials. In a culture momen- 
tarily in a tizzy about whether or not Johnny 
can read, Schramm's detailed analyses of the 
multiple factors involved in why Johnny will 
or will not read are very useful. 

Edgar Dale's essay is a clear, logical plea not 
to panic about the supposed competition be- 
tween reading and other media. Reading is 
related to the newer audio-visual media in that 
viewing and listening also have important 
verbal components. He also points out that 
reading from print has by no means always 
been the most respectable method of educa 
tion. Premechanical audio-visual education—as 
in Greek historian Herodotus’ reading his work 
aloud or in Socratic questioning—was effective 
and respected. The important thing is that edu- 
cation organizes experience; if the student can 
be taught to use still picture, motion picture, 
teaching film, TV, radio, and print to extend 
and organize his experience, then those media 
are not competitive with, but complementary to, 
reading. Dale briefly characterizes the special 
qualities of each of the above media. He has 
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some wise things to say about the passive-active 
problem in print v. audio-visual aids: “A re 
cording of T. S. Eliot reading his poem, “The 
Waste Land,’ requires careful listening just 
as the printed copy demands careful reading.” 
“Reading Hamlet is no more active a process 
than listening to it on a recording.” Enter 
tainment reading is more than 
an educational film. Purpose determines level 
of intellectual activity. 

Equally valuable are the examples chosen by 
Dale from throughout the United States to show 
how reading can be integrated with other 
media. Scholastic Magazine's Age Book 
Club, he notes, often ties in books with cur 
rent movies. The Cleveland Public Library 
promotes TV and reading in a way that ought 
to be widely copied: Information regarding out 
standing future TV. programs is prominently 
displayed both in the main lobby and outside 
in display windows; these TV tie-ins are ex 
tremely effective in motivating book withdraw 
als. School and classroom libraries should cer 
tainly try this. Dale's final statement on the need 
for critical evaluation of TV explains why such 
TV preview bulletin boards would be so im 
portant. “Teachers in the classrooms,” he writes, 
“are likely to forget that most of the reading 
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of individuals, their viewing of films and tele- 
vision, and their listening to radio is when they 
their own. Children and adults come 
to ‘class’ with tastes ready-made.” 

Schramm’s essay on the motives for read 
ing and Dale's essay on relating reading to 
newer media of communication combine in my 
mind in this way: Use the high level of student 
interest in popular culture (TV, movies, fash 
ion, jazz) as motivation for deeper, more ex 
ploratory reading. You can't beat the popu 
lar arts; you needn't join them in producing an 


are on 


overentertained, kicks-crazy society; you can use 
the interests generated by these entertainment 
media to lead children to more mature interests 
through reflective reading, viewing, listening 


P.D.H 


From the Critics’ Notebook 


Menta Fatcour Ervrecr. The American Coun 
cil for Beter Broadcasts (424 N. Pinckney, Mad 
Wisconsin, in care of Dr. Leslie Spence) 
typifies the American spirit of voluntary organi 
zation to achieve community purposes. The 
following excerpt by Dr. Louis Forsdale from 
the groups’ newsletter ($1.00 annual member 
ship dues includes a subscription) is an example 


ison, 


-of the thoughtful articles and information of 
interest to TV and radio monitoring and listen 
ing groups which every issue of the publication 
carries, Dr. Forsdale is the 
National Council of Teachers of English Com 
mittee on TV and was the founder of the 
council's TV award for outstanding creative 
work in that medium. He is the supervisor of 
a groundbreaking course at Teachers College, 
Columbia, that brings leaders in the field of 
mass communication to address students on 
various phases of “Communication in the 
Modern Community.” 

“IT still hear it argued by academicians, long 
hairs and community leaders,” writes Dr. Fors 
dale, “that they have no reason to become 
seriously involved with evaluation of radio and 
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television programs because they can happily 
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live without these media, and if they don’t 
watch and listen why should they raise their 
metabolism or their voices? 

“Gilbert Seldes has given the answer through 
an interesting analogy. He speaks of the ‘fallout 
effect,’ of the mass media, likening side effects 
of media to A-Bomb and H-Bomb fallout. The 
point is that you don’t have to be at point zero 
or even near to be killed or damaged by an 
A or H-Bomb explosion. You can be in a 
fishing boat (or in Buffalo, New York) hundreds 
or thousands of miles away and be touched by 
the remote event 

“So it is with 
most powerful new medium. You don't have to 
watch the screen to have it touch your life. As 
millions of others view the screen their be 
havior touches your life. How? Among other 
things, what they learn of the news helps con 
dition their attitudes toward politics, toward 
foreign policy and domestic policy. And, while 
nobody knows quite how effective TV is in 
such matters, your legislators are elected partly 
as a result of what happens on television, 
whether you watch the screen or not 

“The Seldes analogy is most useful if we 
of both desirable 
effects resulting from media fallout, although 
I can’t think of similar positive results from 
bomb fallout. On the positive side it seems to 
me that the fallout effect of television has on the 
whole edged up our general understanding of 
drama. It is probable that more people have 
seen good or reasonably good drama on TV 
than they had ever been confronted with before 
in their lives. Similarly I have a feeling that 
the better children’s programs—of which there 
are far too few—have effectively gotten some 
good democratic notions into the heads of chil 


television, to center on our 


conceive and undesirable 
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Tue Tetevision Aupience (Martin Mayer, 
“What Happens to the Talent,” Harper's, 
December, 1956, p. 52): “What drives away 
most of the talent that touches 
though, is the nature of the medium itself 

“*My people,’ Wolff said [ie., Perry Wolff, 
producer of the C.BS. documentary “Air 
Power] ‘are film people, not television people, 
and I've had to teach them that you can’t put 
as many ideas per minute into a television film 
as you can into a film for a theater. People pay 
money to get into a movie house, they sit in a 
dark room and they come to give something; 
people who watch television just have a box 
in a corner, and all they want to do is take 
They won't concentrate.’ 


television, 
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“The television audience is amorphous, com- 
posed not of people interested in the subject 
but of people with nothing better to do at the 
moment; the television artist feels that the eyes 
watching him are essentially hostile. 

“Such an audience is inevitable when a show 
is aimed at so vast a public. A hit movie reaches 
perhaps twelve million Americans; a television 
show with twice that audience is only fairly 
successful. Only the pressure of a developing 
art form could make serious people seriously 
interested in presenting their talents before so 
neutral a mass. And since it has no garret tele- 
vision has no place where such pressure can be 
generated.” 


Cagsar’s Hour. J. P. Shanley, number two 
TV critic for the New York Times, also writes a 
column in the Jesuit weekly America. His 
column on Sid Caesar (December 29, 1956) sug- 
gests to one teacher how essential it is to en- 
courage a full awareness in our students of the 
popular arts’ own traditions of self-criticism. 
Assigning such a first-rate comic's show as a 
stimulus for a week-end theme satirizing some 
aspects of contemporary American life would 
seem a worthwhile approach to adolescent 
understanding of the nature of comedy. 

“*Caesar’s Hour’ is usually at its best when 
it satirizes current vogues in entertainment,” 
comments Shanley. “Its caricatures of foreign- 
language movies have often been brilliant. Mr. 
Caesar has a facility for stimulating foreign 
speech in a gibberish that means nothing but 
sounds wonderfully authentic. 

“The program's spoofing of popular tele 
vision shews also is frequently inspired. Re- 
cently it offered something called ‘Break Your 
Brains,” lampooning several of TV's major 
giveaway productions. Mr. Reiner appeared in 
this sketch as an effervescent quizmaster with 
hundreds of thousands of dollars to bestow on 
fortunate contestants. 

“At one point he told the audience that the 
elderly father of a contestant had been flown 
a great distance from his home to the studio. 
Turning to Mr. Caesar, who portrayed the har- 
ried contestant, Mr. Reiner said in effect: ‘He 
hasn't seen his father for thirty years. If he 
answers the next question correctly, they will 
be reunited. If he misses, we'll send his father 
right back and they'll never see each other.’ 

“The viewer can gain a certain reassurance 
from this kind of satire. It proves that television 
is able to laugh occasionally at its own foibles. 
As long as it can do that, perhaps all is not 
lost.” 
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Edge of the City 

This new low-budget film from M.G.M. is 
notable for only one reason, but a most worth 
while and timely reason: It develops a moving 
and thoroughly convincing friendship between 
a young Negro and the troubled white kid he 
helps to straighten out. This fact alone will 
attract discriminating movie fans, although it 
is a shame that author Robert Aurthur and di 
rector Martin Ritt were not able to mature 
their superior teleplay, A Man Is Ten Feet Tall, 
into a less hackneyed motion picture. For the 
relationship between Tommy “TT” Tyler 
(Sidney Poitier) and Axel Nordman (John Cas 
savetes) is its only fresh element, The rest of 
the story runs a poor second to Elia Kazan and 
Budd Schulberg’s On the Waterfront. 

Sidney Poitier steals the show with his win 
ning and intelligent portrayal of the happy go 
lucky crew foreman in a railroad shipping 
yard, The film's presentation of Tyler as a well 
adjusted family man, admired and respected in 
a mixed urban community, is a real step for 
ward in the motion-picture treatment of a 
Negro leading character. It is Axel, and not 
Tyler, who is faced with problems about him 
self and getting along in the world. “TT” is a 
warm and genuine pal who gives of himself 
freely and unquestioningly and who stil) cares 
about Axel when the latter confesses to some 
unhappy facts about his past, Tyler has gone 
out of his way to look after the troubled new 
comer, protecting him from Malik, the yard’s 
chief bully, finding him a place to live, giving 
him lifts to work and sharing good times, even 
taking him home to dinner with the wile and 
engineering dates for Axel with one of her 
friends, a white school teacher (Kathleen 
Maguire). 

“TT's” influence slowly begins to develop 
Axel's self-confidence and his ability to relate 
to others. He is able to enjoy life a bit and to 
feel less like a failure even though he is in 
hiding as a deserter from the Army, has been 
chronically unable to get along with his father, 
and is plagued with guilt feelings about an 
older brother's accidental death. Axel's progress 
toward manhood, toward being “ten feet tall,” 
continues, only occasionally rippled by friction 
with Malik, a sadistic and brutal fellow fore 
man with an unreasoning hatred of Tommy 
One day Malik picks a quarrel with Axel, with 
Tyler as his real target. “TT” intervenes and 
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Malik kills him in a duel with loading hooks. 
Axel is once more indirectly responsible for the 
death of someone he has come to care deeply 
about and to depend on. 

Miserable and confused, his impulse is again 
to flee, But when Tommy's wife (Ruby Dee) 
questions the white boy's loyalty and friendship 
for her husband, Axel finally musters up the 
courage to expose the murderer. First he tele 
phones his parents in the West; his father urges 
him to forget the past, and to come home so 
that they can help him face whatever trouble 
he is in. Bolstered by this support, Axel returns 
to the railroad yard, tackles the vicious Malik, 
whips him, and drags him to the office where 
police investigators are waiting. In the climactic 
final scenes we feel that he is at last growing 
up, ready to come to grips with reality and to 
wive his problems 

Though Edge of the City runs far ahead of 
most “quickies” in interest value and the quality 
of its acting, it has some noticeable drawbacks 
The more intimate scenes in Tyler's home and 
in the neighborhood where he lives (shot on 
location in New York) seem far more authentic 
and well motivated than those at the yard. A 
major flaw is that there is nd real reason for 
the writer to let Tyler be killed, This is in no 
way essential to the plot nor does it contribute 
as a plea for brotherhood—a theme already sensi 
tively and perceptively developed. Scripting and 
direction are inexpert for the movie medium, 
and the camerawork still limited to the small 
screen techniques of television. However, the 
Masrs. Aurthur and Ritt are worth keeping track 
of; they obviously have something to say, Let's 
hope they get another chance to show what 
they can do in the near future 


Stupy QuESsTIONS 


Some of the following topics may provoke 
good classroom discussion or provide topics for 
written themes 

(1) Discuss the similarities and differences 
between Edge of the City and On the Water- 
front, What did you like or dislike in each 
film? How does Axel compare to the confused 
young man played by Marlon Brando, and how 
does Tommy Tyler compare to the fighting 
priest in the same picture? Can you illustrate 
any other parallels? 

(2) Compare the treatment of a Negro leading 
character in such films as Blackboard Jungle 
or Home of the Brave (roles also played by 
Poitier) with that of Tyler in this film. What 
problems or conflicts did these other characters 
have? Does Tommy have any? Do you agree 
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that it is unnecessary for the author to let Tyler 
be killed? How would you have ended the film? 

(3) Have students describe and explain the 
significance of the following clues in relation 
to the film: 

“TT” gives Axel a present. 

Malik helps Axel get a job. 

A telephone call is placed, but the party 
hangs up without speaking. 

Someone wants to watch Sid Caesar 

The stevedores refuse to talk 

one of the lower forms.” 


The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street 

More than one critic has voiced surprise that 
M.G.M. should Rudolf 
Besier's perhaps dated romantic comedy of the 
30's, inspired by Robert Browning's wooing 
and winning of the semi-invalid recluse Eliza 
beth Barrett. Surely the current film production 
brings no new insight into the characters, nor 
does it contribute a first-rate performance from 
Jennifer Jones, for whom it serves as a vehicle 
John Gielgud is properly villainous as Eliza 
beth’'s father, and Virginia McKenna charming 
as her younger and also-tyrannized sister. Bill 
ravers, while attractive and pleasant, is rather 
too boyishly bouncing, even for the exuberant 
Browning. The excessive rigidity of the Barrett 
household may strike today's youngsters as un 
convincing, but the film can certainly provide 
thereby a good introduction to the manners and 
mores of the Victorian Age, to understanding 
other literature of the period, and most particu 
larly of course, to the Brownings’ wonderful 
poetry. 


trouble to remake 


RECOMMENDED ReApINcs For CLASS PROjECTS 
(1) For a less idealized view than Besier's play, 
delve into Betty Miller's Robert Browning, a 
Portrait (Scribner's, 1952). Other biographies 
probably abound in your local library 

(2) For a thorough illustrated “Guide to Dis 
cussion of the Film Barretts of Wimpole Street,” 
prepared by William Lewin (single copies go 
cents), write to Publication Press, 4804 E. Ninth 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 

(3) Selections from Barrett and Browning 
poetry to discuss in connection with the film can 
be found in any good anthology of English 
literature, or in Houghton Mifflin’s Cambridge 
editions of their complete poetical work 


E.ten Conroy Kenyepy 


Research Associate, Mass Media Awards Program 
Thomas Alva Edison Fondation 
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O'Connor, William F., on teaching student teachers 
techniques of classroom control, 39 

Opera, being popularized, in English, by 
Opera Company, 115 

“Operation Salvage--F.T.A. Tutors,” by Louise Edna 
Goeden, 171 

Oral reports, advantages of, to history teacher, 179 

“Organize a Players’ Company,” by Frances Bowyer, 


537 


NBC 


INDEX 57 


“Organizing Guidance Services—Specialists Speak,” 
by George L. Keppers, 2:6 

“Our Library Helps Retarded Readers, 
L.. Kiohn, 45 

Orinda, Lamia and Kemal, on a 
Turkish High School,” i: 


by I Avni ee 


Visit to a 


Association, sce also P.T.A 
Paul W. Schmidtchen 


Parent-Teacher 
Parental Memoranda,” by 
161 
Parry, Jewie, on “How Education Fortifies Free 
dom,” 306 

“Pass the Word,” by George § 

Patterns, movie rev, 6: 

Peavey, Blanche F.. on “They Can Read If You 
Will Just Crowd “Em!” 289 

Pensions, advantages of mobile pension plans for 
teachers, 47° 

Periodicals, we 


Pritchard, go: 


Educational Periodicals” 

Personnel relations, see “Exit Interview 

Peters, Frances G., on “Why I Teach,” 548 

Pieiffer, Isobel L., on “Not Discipline Again!” 405 

Philippines, secondary education in, 527 

Phonics, correlation between phonics and spelling 
and phonics and reading, 69, 279 

“Pitfalls in Counseling,” by William D. Roche, aq6 

Platt, Myles M.. associate editor of TV and the 
Newer Media,” 186, 252, 9:6, 977. 490. 505. 56: 

Players’ company, advantages of, in school dra 
matics, 547 

Picasants, Samuel A., on “Legal Controversy over 
the Supreme Court's Decision,” 99: 

Plutte, William, on “A New School 
Home School,” 294 

“Poems for Teaching,” 497, 595, 9% 

Poetry, how to help students enjoy it, 07, 410 
Positive Values in Social Behavior,” by Malcolm 
M. Provus, 292 

Posture, affects scholarship, 429 

Principal's hypothetical address to his faculty, 487 

Pritchard, George $., on the Word,” qo: 

Problem solving v. subject-matter approach, i46 

“Program for Potential Dropouts by Lucille Gale 
MaWhinney, 74 

Projected visual aids 
facilities for, 275 

Propaganda, can aflect teacher's perspective, 458 

Provus, Malcolm M., on Values in Social 
Behavior,” 292 

P.T.A. Meetings Bore Me! But 
Carns, 109 

Public education, challenges to, 525 

Public relations, school, importance of school pub 
lications to, 515 

Publications, school 
lations, 515 

Pulver, Fereida (coauthor), on “A Plan for 
Work in Senior English,” 47% 

Punishment, must be used with care, 408 


Plant: the 


“Pass 


schools often lack adequate 


“Positive 


" by Thelma 


why important in public re 


Review 


Racial desegregation, see Integration 

Racine, Wisconsin: has instituted program of co 
operation between education and industry, 94 
high schools offer supplementary courses in read 
ing, writing, and spelling, 995 

Rainmaker, movie rev, 510 

Rascals, benefit from journalism classes, ofe 

Reading: assistance to retarded readers from read 
ing-level card catalogue in libraries, 45; can be 
improved with effort, even in high school, #89, 
a37; closely allied with spelling ability, 6) 


/ 
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Racine high schools offer special supplementary 
courses in, 995; schools must adapt curriculums to 
differences in reading ability, 442 

“Reading for Gifted Children,” by Eunice G. Ryan, 
28) 

“Reading on the Secondary Level,” by Joseph Mer 
sand, 997 

“Reading without Tears,” by John W. Zorn, 157 

“Ready Made Student,” by John J. Senatore, 969 

Record system, guiding principles for, 41 

Reinhardt, Emma, on “A artyr Complex,” 553 

“Remedy Is Suggested for Math. Careclessnes,” by 
Gladys Risden, 204 

Research, essential in solution of faculty problems, 
289 

“Research Reports: Aid to Teaching Social Studies,” 
by Joseph F. Walker, 179 

Resnick, Joseph, on understanding the maladjusted 
child, 952 

Retarded students: benefit from “knitted math.” 
project, 159; school curriculums, must recognize 
differences in abilities, 442; slow readers helped 
by library which has reading-level card cata 
logue, 45; see also Dropouts 

Retirement systems, advantages of mobile pension 
plans for teachers, 470 

Review work in senior English, Cliffside Park High 
develops stimulating plan for, 478 

“Revival of the Pinal Examination” by Peter F 
Donnelly and Nicholas 8. Logothets, 542 

Risden, Gladys, on “A Remedy for Math, Careless 
ness,” 204 

Robbins, Blanche Berson 
Born,” fo 

Roberts, Charles Lenz, on “Ninth Graders 
Juvenile Delinquency,” 464 

Robinson, Cliff, on importance of a good school 
library, editorial, 1494 

Roche, William D., on “Pitfalls in Counseling,” 26 

Roessel, Fred P. (coauthor), on “Differences in Read 
ing Ability,” 942 

“Room Decorations.” by John H. Treanor, x41 

Roripaugh, Robert A., on “Ten Tips for the Com 
position Teacher,” 209 

Royster, Salibelle, on “How I Teach During the 
First Week of School,” 40 

Ruebel, Roy F., on “Commandments for Graduate 
Students,” 462 

Ryan, Eunice G., 
28> 


on “A Code of Ethics Is 


Tackle 


on “Reading for Gifted Children,” 


Sage, Donald, on “Teach Longer and Make More 
Money,” 119 , 

%. Victorian, 
English,” 440 

Salaries, single-salary v 

Sarcasm 
ae 

Scandretie, Onas C., on “The Case for Sarcasm—a 
Minority Report,” #2: 

Scarangello, Anthony, on “Japanese Students Ap 
praise Us,” 14 

Schanke, Robert A., on “Camp Counseling,” 552 

Schmidichen, Paul W.: advocates “Parental Memo 
randa,” 161; on “Corporal Punishment and Disci 
pline,” 26, 

School, students give reasons for liking or disliking 
school, 492 

“School Camping and Your Resources,” by Herbert 
F. K. Klinger, 525 


Sister Mary, on “Introduction to 
merit system, 224 
can be used with discretion in classroom, 


The Cirarinc House 


May 


“School Parades to the Polls, a,” by Sigmund A. 
Friedman, 476 

“School Tours: Appointment in Washington,” by 
Donald 1, Wood, 27: 

Science, Albuquerque students show marked interest 
in, 140 

Scoggin, Blanche, on “The Great School Scramble,” 


a . Barretts of Wimpole Street, 568; Crime 
in the Streets, 125; Edge of the City, 567; Friendly 
Persuasion, 419; Giant, 445; Invitation to the 
Dance, 191; King and I, 129; Lust for Life, 255; 
Patterns, 61; Rainmaker, Teahouse .of the 
August Moon, 510; Teenage Rebel, soq 

“Secondary Education in India,” by Charles FE 
Weber, 17 

Segregation, racial, analysis of Supreme Court de 
cisions, pe" 

“Seminar for Superior Students,” by Jackie Mallis, 
175 

Sentinen John J., on “The Ready-Made Student,” 


510, 


Shakespeare, William, authorship of his plays is 
debatable, 24 

Shannon, J. R., on “A Civil Hero,” 997 

“She Taught Me Tolerance,” by Amy Glazier, 594 

Shellenbarger, Guy, on “Watch Those Concessions!” 


Ry 

Shipp, Frederic T., on “Challenges to Public Educa 
tion,” editorial, 525 

“Shocking Truth about Modern School Buildings,” 
by E. Milton Grassell, 275 

“Should Reading and Spelling Be 
rately?” by Edna Lue Furness, 67 

Silverstone, David M., on “Diorama: Aid to Active 
Learning,” 299 

“Single Salary—Good or Bad?” 


Taught Sepa 


by Ernest A. May, 
224 

“LXIV Drachma Question,” by L. L. Belanger, 

349 

Smali-group work in the classroom, by William A 
Zimmerman, 42 

Smith, Paul E., on “What International 
standing Means to Abdul,” editorial, 965 

Snepp, Daniel W., on “Can We Salvage the Drop- 
outs?” 49 

So You're Going to 
W. G. Fordyce, 994 

Socioeconomic changes, 


Under 


Take Graduate Work,” by 
their effect on curriculums, 


Sociometric test, used to measure student 
personal relationships, § 

Solovay, Jacob C.; poem, “On a Literary Censor,” 
522 

“Some Thoughts on Dropouts,” by 
Kennedy, 964 

“Somebody Has to Pick the Cotton,” by Ernest G 
Lake, 44 

Space and time concepts, students need to be made 
aware of, 71 

Spain, Clarence H., on “Continuity in the Whole 
School Program,” 195 

Speech festival, organization of, 98 

Spelling: advantages of a wider base for, 284; closely 
allied with reading ability, 67; its relation to 
hearing (phonics) and to sight (eye), 279 

“Spread Your Wings, Teacher!” by Robert G 
Andree, 9 

Stein, Morris E., on “Much Ado about Zero,” 908 

Steiner, William F. (coauthor), on “A Plan for 
Review Work in Senior English,” 478 


inter 


George R 
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Stern, Milton R., 
563 

“Stevie the Pitcher,” by Evelyn F. Bailey, 456 

“Stop, Look, and Listen,” anonymous orticls. on 
unethical teacher-recruiting practices, 415 

Story, M. L., on “What Js an Educated Man?” 256 

Student teachers: factors to be considered in stu- 
dent teaching assignments, 211; need training in 
classroom control, 39 

“Substitute Teacher as a Camera,” by 
Houser, 212 

“Success in Classroom Control,” by Robert D. Cros 
san, 460 

Superior students, see Gifted students 

Study, Leonard A., on “Legal Implications in 
School Field Trips,” 479 


on “Poems for Teaching,” 497, 


Travis L 


Tape recorder: used to hel 
quality, g2; useful tool 
brary, and the shop, 136 

Tardiness, teacher treatment of, by 
D'Amico, 160 

“Tax Reform and Education,” by 
editorial, 97 

“Teach Longer and Make More Money,” by Donald 
Sage, 114 

“Teacher Bias and Social Values,” by Arthur Gold 
berg, g4; further reflections on, 457 

“Teacher Is Puzzied by His Own Children,” by 
A. S. Flaumenhaft, 592 

“Teacher Last Year,” by John H. Treanor, 53: 

Teacher-pupil planning: logic of, by Jack R. Fry- 
mier, 114; resulted in ninth grade core unit on 
juvenile delinquency, 464 

Teacher-pupil relationship, analyzed, 49) 

Teacher recruitment, exposé of unethical practices, 
4'5 

Teachers: effect of teachers with martyr complex, 
553; mew type emerging in America, 164; tech 
niques often misjudged by classroom observers, 
968; what makes educators’ children brats? 227; 
why they drop out of teaching, 926 

“Teachers in a Goldfish Bowl,” by John P. Vergis, 
1o1 

Teaching, challenge of, 548 

“Teaching for Critical Thinking,” 
Zafra, |r, 458 

Teaching load: 299; of the activity sponsor, 243 

Teaching pattern revitalized, 991 

“Teaching the Three P's” by Thomas J. Krupa, 96 

“Teaching Time and Space Concepts,” by Arthur 
A. Kaplan, 7: 

Teahouse of the August Moon, movie rev, 510 

Teen-age problems, discussed in group guidance 
program for ninth-grade girls, 466 

Teenage Rebel, movie rev, 509 

Television: closed-circuit TV dangerous weapon for 
checking on teachers, 101; steps that can be taken 
to improve educational programs, 148; see also 
TV 

Telfer, Harold E., on “The Junior High 
ond Choice,” 84 

Thatheimer, Florence, on “What 
About Educational TV?" 148 

“Thank-You Notes and Chalk,” by John H 
nor, 29 

“They Can Read If You Will Just Crowd “Em!” by 
Blanche FE. Peavey, 286 

Thomas, Ear! W., on “Flies in the Soup,” 420 

Time and space concepts, students need to be made 
aware of, 71 


teachers improve voice 
or lecture Cassroom, li 


Louis A 


Edgar Fuller, 


by Carlos de 


No Sec 
Can Be Done 


Trea 


INDEX 


Tolerance, inculcated by wise teacher, 594 

Tonsor, Charles A., on “Headaches or Heartaches? 
167 

“Toward Understanding the Maladjusted Child 
by Joseph Resnick, 952 

Transcriptions; Ballads of the Civil War, 444 
Ballads of the Revolution, x06; Ballads of the 
War of 1812, 506, Cacedmon records, en2; Robert 
Frost poems, 564; from Leaves of Grass, sig; Me 
Caffery’s program, 98:1; Richard HI sound track, 
64; Carl ndburg poems, 964 

Treanor, John H: on “Thank-You Notes and 
Chalk,” 29; on “Your Classroom Reflects You 
53! 

“Tricks of the Trade,” 28, 105, 291, 2q8, 414, 472 

“Truddi and Her Hostility,” by Eva B. Wellin, 200 

Turkey, visit to a Turkish high school, 1: 

“TV and the Newer Media,” 6:, 122, 186, ene, ai6 
577. 439. 595, 561 


“Use Your Tape Recorder,” by Madge Gaylord, 196 


Vergis, John P., on “Teachers in a Goldfish Bow! 
1o1 

Verse, see Poetry 

“Visit to a Turkish High School,” by 
Kemal! O7inénii, 11 

Vivian, V. Eugene, editor of “Audio Visual News,’ 
127 

“Vocational Units in the English Course 
O. Berman, 418 

“Vocational Units in the Junior High School,” by 
Helen C. Lodge, 421 

Voice, many teachers need to improve quality of 
Qa 

Voting, values derived from mock «xhool election 


476 


Waldrep, Reef, on “Miss Teacher of the Twentieth 
Century,” 165 

Walker, Joseph F., on “Research Reports: Aid to 
Teaching Social Studies,” 179 

Walters, Ora N., on characteristics of the teacher 
pupil relationship, 491 

Wandling, Mary N., on “Knitted Math..” 159 

Ward, David B., on “My First Speech to the Fac 
ulty,” 487 

“Was Shakespeare ‘Shakespeare’?” by 
goff, 25 

Washington, D.C., school tours to nation’s capital 
create problem, #71 

“Watch Those Concessions! 


Lamia and 


by James 


Charles An 


by Guy Shellenbarger, 


8g 

Waters, Fidridge J., on “Evaluating Progress toward 
Integration,” 47% 

“Wayward Mouse,” by Paul Westmeyer, 999 


Weber, Charlies F.. on “Secondary Education in 
India,” 17 

Wellin, Eva B., on 
200 

Wellington, Jean, on “Let the Pupil Do for Him 
self,” 520 

Westmeyer, Paul: on “Do-It. Yourself 
146; on “The Wayward Mouse,” 999 

“What Can Be Done About Educational TV?" by 
Florence Thalheimer, 148 

“What Is an Educated Man?” by M. L. Story, a59 

“What Makes Educators’ Kids Bratw?” by W. Mar 
lin Butts, 227 


“Truddi and Her Hostility,” 


Learning,” 
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Wheeler, Helen, on 
logue,” 195 

“Why Don't We Broaden the Base for Spelling?” 
by George H. Herrick, 284 

Wilkins, Kathryn 5%., conducted library workshop 
which drew up questionnaire for administrators, 
M5 

Williams, Elizabeth, on “Capacity Performance,” 


“The Dormant Card Cata 


5 

Wood, Donald L: on “School Tours: Appointment 
in Washington,” 271; on “Decency or Delin 
quency?” 495 

“Workable Periodical Library,” 
1g 

Writing, see Composition : 

“Writing Verse Can Be Fun,” by Eva Hanks Lycan, 
410 


by Giles §. Green 
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“x Teacher 
=~" by Ora N. Walters, 491 
Y Pupil 


“Your Classroom Reflects You,” by John H. Trea 
nor, 53! 

“Youth's Number One Problem: Military Service,” 
by Richard E. Gross, 905 


Zaleski, Joseph F., on automobiles as dangerous 
weapon for teen-agers, 25 

Zero, young children should be taught concept of, 
qo8 

Zimmerman, William A., on small-group work in 
classrooms, 42 

Zorn, John W., on “Reading without Tears,” 157 

Zinkin, Vivian, on “An Experiment in Listening,” 
452 








Fairleigh Dickinson University 


BANCROFT HALL 


A Dormitory for Girls 

Available for full occupancy, September, 1957 
Complete Degree Programs 
College of Liberal Arts, in- 
cluding elementary education 
School of Engineering and Sci- 
ence 
School of Business Administra- 
thon 
School of Dentistry 
Graduate School 


AY pecialized Programs 


+ Two-year nursing course lead- 
ing to the Associate in Arts De- 
gree and R.N. 


+ Dental Hygienists and Medical 
Technologists 


For complete information write: 


The Registrar 
FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 


Teaneck, New Jersey 





























SOCIAL STUDIES 
CURRICULUM SERIES 


Social Education of Young Children: 


Kindergarten-Primary Grades (Number 4) 


Social Studies for Older Children: 


Programs tor Grades Four, Five, and Six (Number ‘ 


Social Studies for the Junior High School 
Programs | srades Seven, Light, and Nine (Number ) 


Social Studies in the Senior High School: 


Program lor Grtad l en Eleven md Twelve ( Number ) 


Social Studies in the College: 


Programs 1? i msi it Years (Number 8) 


These bulletins identify major problems and trends at the various grade 
levels: report descriptions of practices in a number of school systems 
and offer a variety of suggestions, including methods of approach, for 


the social studies curriculum at the five levels 


These helpful publications will aid teachers and supervisors with cus 


riculum problems from kindergarten through junior college 


lo secure these bulletins write 


National Council for the Social Studies 


1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washington 6, D.C 




















e « @¢ Both Seminar and Workshop to | 


FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON UNIVERSITY 


announces 
1 Summer Refresher Course for High School Teachers of 
Science and Mathematics 
unar on current devel pment mt 
sentatives of industry will participate 1 


° Open to a limited number of high school teachers, tuition free, and wit 


maximum cash subsidies of $200 eac! 
° Sci duled for July ® 1957 to August 16 


¢ Address applications and inquiries to 


DR. CLAIR BLACK 
Fairleigh Dickinson Universit 
Rutherford, New Jersey 


and 


1 Creative Writing Workshop 


Designed to develop individual writing skill 


Authors, literary agents, and representatives of publishing houses will 


participate im the sessions 
Scheduled for July 7, 1957 to July 20, 195 
Address INquITICS 


DR. J. STEPHEN BLOORE, DIRECTOR 
W riters Workshop 
Fairleigh Dickinson University 


lean ck Ne Mw Je rscy 


be held on the leaneck ( im pu 
located 15 minutes from New York City 


¢ « Dormitory facilities availabl 




















